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by Charles C. Mierow 


THROUGH SEAS OF BLOOD 


Or, Are Footnotes Necessary? 


“ MIND too proud to unbend over the small ridiculosa of 
life”, says Christopher Morley’, “is as painful as a library 
with no trash in it. There must always be a shelf of detective 
stories and desert-insular romances for after-supper dissolution.” 
The present writer feels that he may venture to boast of a con- 
science void of offense as regards the deadly sin of pride—at 
least in the connection noted above—and rejoices over the pos- 
session of a practically painless library! Seeking to avoid the 
Scylla of ultra Classicism he has, however, perhaps fallen into 
the Charybdis of super-sensitiveness to sensationalism. . His habit 
of indulging in the literary dissipation of post-prandial hob- 
nobbing with notorious denizens of the under-world, with infre- 
quent but none the less mystifying manifestations from the other 
world, and with adventurers, pirates and robbers at the very ends 
of the world, has made of him something of a connoisseur. There- 
fore, he assumes the réle of pilot, and undertakes to plot out for 
the gentle and presumably less sophisticated reader a charted 
course through seas of blood. | 
An even better title for this guide to the deep water which 
flows between the rocks and reefs of modern fiction might have 
been the striking phrase devised by G. A. Birmingham: “Gold 
Gore and Gehenna”™. But that, alas! is now preémpted. 


“Inward Ho!”, Doubleday, Page & Co. (1923), p. 138. 
"The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1927. 
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As Gilbert Chesterton has well said’: “The way of the con- 
scientious modern novelist is hard; or rather, it is much worse, it 
is soft. It is like plodding heavily through loose and soft sand, 
when he himself would be only too delighted to leap from crag to 
crag or from crisis to crisis. When he would fain take the wings 
of a dove and fly away and be at rest in some reposeful murder, 
shipwreck, revolution or universal conflagration, he is condemned 
for a time to toil along the dusty road which is the way such things 
happen: and must pass through a purgatory of law and order 
before entering his paradise of blood and ruin. Realism is dull; 
that is what is meant by saying that realism alone tells the truth 
about our intense and intelligent civilization.” 

One further comment on certain tendencies of present-day 
literature; again a quotation from Chesterton, but this time put 
in the mouth of that lovable old priest, of whom we shail have 
occasion to speak again, Father Brown‘: “There’s another thing 
you’ve got to remember. You talk about these high-brows having 
a higher art and a more philosophical drama. But remember 
what a lot of the philosophy is! Remember what sort of conduct 
those high-brows often present to the highest! All about the Will 
to Power and the Right to Live and the Right to Experience— 
damned nonsense and more than damned nonsense—nonsense 
that can damn.” 

And so more and more of us today are finding ourselves be- 
guiled and enchanted by what is sometimes termed “the literature 
of escape”, and seek for our infrequent leisure hours the solace of 
tales of murder, marvel, and mystery. 

So much by way of preface. In what follows we shall direct 
our thoughts to four more or less distinct categories: (1) tales of 
adventure—at once one of the oldest and one of the most en- 
thralling types of fiction; (2) detective stories—a once despised 
form of literature devoted to the recital of the exploits of Old Cap 
Collier, Nick Carter and Old and Young King Brady but elevated 
(by Conan Doyle and others) to its present proud eminence in the 
ranks of the best sellers; (3) mystery stories, that rarer genus 
of intellectual refreshment; and, finally (4), ghost stories, the most 
fanciful and fascinating class of all. 


**The Return of Don Quixote”, Dodd, Mead & Co. (i927). p. 107. 
““The Secret of Father Brown”, Harper & Bros. (1927), p 142. 
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I 


Irvin S. Cobb*® advocates presenting to a young man of twelve 
or fourteen a choice assortment of dime novels with the following 
exhortation: 


“Read them for the thrills that are in them. Read them, 
remembering that if this country had not had a pioneer breed 
of Buckskin Sams and Deadwood Dicks we should have had 
no native school of dime novelists. Read them for their 
brisk and stirring movement; for the spirit of outdoor adven- 
ture and life which crowds them; for their swift and logical 
processions of sequences; for the phase of pioneer Ameri- 
canism they rawly but graphically portray, and for their 
moral value.” 

And he refers—reasonably enough—to “the two greatest 
adventure stories—dollar-size dime novels is what they really 
are—that ever were written; written, both of them by sure- 
enough writing men, who, I’m sure, must have based their 
moods and their modes upon the memories of the dime novels 
which they,’in their turn, read when they were boys of your 
age. I refer, my son”, says Mr. Cobb, “to a book called 
Huckleberry Finn and to a book called Treasure Island.” 


I suppose Robert Louis Stevenson, more than any other writer 
of modern times, has caught the true spirit of romance and ad- 
venture and made it immortal in his writings. A more recent 
author of historical novels has well dedicated a notable book* in 
these words: “To the memory of Robert Louis Stevenson who, 
in reading fiction, loved ‘the open road and the bright eyes of 
danger’.” 

Who of us has not been held spell-bound by the fascinating 
Memoirs of the Adventures of David Balfour in the year 1751: 
how he was Kidnapped and Cast away; his sufferings in a Desert 
Isle; his Journey in the Wild Highlands; his acquaintance with 
Alan Breck Stewart, and other notorious Highland Jacobites ; with 
all that he suffered at the hands of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour 
of Shaws, falsely so-called”? And who that has ever thrilled to the 
rollicking song of the roistering pirates— 


Fifteen men on the dead man’s chest— 
Yo-ho-ho, and a bottle of rum! 


“A Plea for Old Cap Collier”, Geo. H. Doran Co., (1921), pp. 54-56. 
oo Hedulio”, by Edward Lucas White, F. P. Dutton & Co. (1921), 
p. V. 
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can ever forget the ominous tapping of Long John Silver’s crutch 
or the parrot’s cry: “Pieces of eight! pieces of eight! pieces of 
eight !” 

That “sea-faring man with one leg” is possessed of an uncanny 
reality which has haunted the dreams and imaginings of many 
another since first he came within the ken of the cabin-boy of the 
“Hispaniola”. 

We still find ourselves in accord with the author as he declares 


To the Hesitating Purchaser 
If sailor tales to sailor tunes, 
Storm and adventure, heat and cold, 
If schooners, islands and maroons 
And Buccaneers and buried Gold, 
And all the old romance, retold 
Exactly in the ancient way, 
Can please, as me they pleased of old, 
The wiser youngsters of today: 

—So be it, and fall on! 


In so brief and yet extensive a treatment as the present there is, 
of course, little place for the history of individual books. One 
must rather seek to point out authors known by a series of works 
—by a life-time of effort and endeavor. Yet a recent book that 
has succeeded in a most daring attempt seems worthy of at least 
passing mention here. Arthur D. Howden Smith, in his Porto 
Bello Gold’ has made the characters of Stevenson’s Treasure Is- 
land live for us again; or rather, he demonstrates conclusively 
that they can never die. In his own modest words of dedication: 


To R. L.S. 
Oh, Tusitala, you who lie 
‘Under the wide and starry sky’ 
On that Samoan hill, 
Think not this wretched, miswrought tale 
Is meant to breast the thundering gale 
Of your great art and skill— 
As well the humble trading bark 
Might sail to cloudland with the lark! 
Be patient, sir, until 
We meet on some far height of dreams 
And I explain just why it seems 


"Brentano’s, 1924. 
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John Silver’s with us still, 

And all the raffish, ruffian crew 

That you and young Jim Hawkins knew— 
They burst Time’s dungeon-grill! 


So it is too with many another of the characters of Tusitala, well 
named the Teller of Tales. We shall not soon forget Dr. Jekyll and 
his inevitable alter ego, or the Master of Ballantrae, or Keawe, the 
man of the island of Hawaii who was bound to The Bottle Imp for 
time and eternity—and to save another—yet was released in the 
end beyond all hope. 

Here, as in many of his other stories, such as those of the 
New Arabian Nights and The Island Night’s Entertainments, 
Stevenson proves himself a master of plot as well as supreme in 
the delineation of his characters. Perhaps Arthur Machen, in his 
book, The Three Imposters*, has most nearly caught the secret of 
Stevenson’s power as a narrator of wild and weird adventures. 

In all the realm of pure romance and plausible recital of impos- 
sible happenings, there is perhaps no greater story than She, the 
acknowledged masterpiece of a most prolific writer, H. Rider 
Haggard’. The doggerel couplet from the Sherd of Amenartas, 
“In Earth and Skie and sea strange thynges there be”, may well 
serve as the general presupposition of practically all his work. 
But Ayesha, “She-who-must-be-obeyed”, is the incarnation of an 
undying idea, and therefore possessed of an immortality peculiarly 
her own. In the words of Haggard’s friend and admirer, Andrew 
Lang, to whom the original book and its successive sequels”, each 
in its turn was dedicated: 


Not in the waste beyond the swamps and sand 

The fever-haunted forest and lagoon. 
Mysterious Kér thy walls forsaken stand, 

Thy lonely towers beneath the lonely moon— 
Not there doth Ayesha linger, rune by rune 

Spelling strange scriptures of a people banned. 
The world is disenchanted; over soon 

‘Shall Europe send her spies through all the land. 


*Alfred A. Knopf, 1923. 
*Longmans, Green & Co., 1886. 
Ayesha” in 1904; “Wisdom’s Daughter” to his memory in 1922. 
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Nay, not in Kér, but in whatever spot, 
In town or field, or by the insatiate sea, 
Men brood on buried loves, and unforgot, 
Or break themselves on some Divine decree, 
Or would o’erleap the limits of their lot— 
There, in the tombs and deathless, dwelleth SHE! 


Second only to this great book stands the long series of volumes 
recording the life history of Allan Quatermain, better known 
among the Zulus and other African tribes as Macumazahn, the 
renowned and feared “Watcher-by-Night”. Notable among this 
group is the trilogy entitled Marie, Child of Storm and Finished, 
which give in peculiarly vivid recital a picture of South Africa in 
the days of the Zulu wars—the Great Trek of the Boers, the mas- 
sacre of Retief and his companions at the hands of the Zulu king 
Dingaan, Claka the Wild Beast, Cetewayo and Umbelazi. It is 
these books—and notably the romance of King Solomon’s Mines 
and the volume entitled Allan Quatermain which have given to 
their author an assured place among the writers of this type of 
fiction. The dedication of the last named book is significant: 


I inscribe this book of adventure to my son Arthur John 
Rider Haggard in the hope that in days to come he, and 
many other boys whom I shall never know, may in the acts 
and thoughts of Allan Quatermain and his companions, as 
herein recorded, find something to help him and them to reach 
to what, with Sir Henry Curtis, I hold to be the highest rank 
whereto we can attain—the state and dignity of English 
gentlemen. 


_ A few titles may serve to recall the scope of his-historical novels 
—in time and in places: Cleopatra, Pearl-Maiden, a tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem, Montezuma’s Daughter, Eric Bright Eyes— 
—a romance fashioned from the model of the Icelandic Sagas, 
Queen Sheba’s Ring, The Virgin of the Sun, a romance of the days 
of the Incas of Peru—these are but a few out of the many. 

Nearest of all to the romances of Rider Haggard—both in 
style and in content—is the book called Harilek, a Romance of 
Modern Central Asia”, by an author who writes under the pen 
name of “Ganpat”. 


“William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1923. 
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City of Wonder, by Charles Vivian’, is almost worthy of — 
mention, together with The Moon Pool by E. Merritt’, and 
The Valley of Eyes Unseen, by Gilbert Collins“. Nor must we 
omit to mention The Lost World by A. Conan Doyle” with its 
vivid descriptions of pre-historic monsters and its creation of 
a character worthy to rank with the Brigadier Gerard and 
even with Sherlock Holmes himself, though in a different field: 
I refer to: Professor George Edward Challenger. Let me repeat 
the author’s description of him: 


His appearance made me gasp. It was his size which took 
one’s breath away—his size and his imposing presence. His 
head was enormous, the largest I have ever seen upon a 
human being. . . . He had the face and beard which I associ- 
ate with an Assyrian bull; the former florid, the latter so 
black as almost to have a suspicion of blue, spade-shaped 
and rippling down over his chest. . . . A huge spread of 
shoulders and a chest like a barrel were the other parts of 
him which appeared above the table, save for two enormous 
hands covered with long black hair. ‘This and a bellowing, 
roaring, rumbling voice made up my first impression of the 
notorious Professor Challenger.” 





For a typical example of the Professor’s prose style we may 
note his valedictory address to a reporter who attempts to inter- 
view him: 





Did you think you could match cunning with me—you with 
your walnut of a brain? You think you are omnipotent, you 
infernal scribblers, don’t you? That your praise can make a 
man and your blame can break him? We must all bow to 
you, and try to get a favorable word, must we? This man shall 
have a leg up, and this man shall have a dressing down! 
Creeping vermin, I know you! You’ve got out of your station. 
Time was when your ears were clipped. You've lost your 
sense of proportion. Swollen gas-bags! I'll keep you in your 
proper place. Yes, sir, you haven’t got overG. E.C. There’s 
one man who is still your master.” 


“Moffatt, Yard & Co., 1923. 

%G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919. 

“Robert M. McBride & Co., 1924. 

*Hodder & Stoughton, New York, George H. Doran Co., 1912. 
"Pp. 25-26. 

"Pp. 28-29. 
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Oddly enough, this master of a man, this human volcano of 
eloquence, this very embodiment of self-assurance and self-suf- 
ficiency, has in these later years—like his literary creator—become 
a convert to Spiritualism.” 

“He who hath Imagination is blessed or cursed with a leseted 


- magic whereby he may scale the heights of Heaven or plumb the 


depths of Hell.” These significant words, inscribed upon the 
dedication page of Peregrine’s Progress” by Jeffrey Farnol, reveal 
the secret of his power as a writer. Yet his works—voluminous 
and many—are marked by a rare charm of style and an unusual 
gift of characterization as well as by richness and strangeness of 
plot. His subjects range from the piratical yarn of Black 
Bartlemy’s Treasure” to The Definite Object, A Romance of New 
York” and The Geste of Duke Jocelyn” a medley of prose and 
verse in the manner of the old Roman Satura. Not least among 
his historical romances is the stirring narrative of love and ad- 
venture entitled The Broad Highway—a book re-printed twenty- 
one times between its publication date in February, 1911 and 
December of 1913. 

Here is the opening sentence of the Prologue of Black Bart- 
lemy’s Treasure: 


The Frenchman beside me had been dead since dawn. His 
scarred and shackled body swayed limply back and forth with 
every sweep of the great oar as we, his less fortunate bench- 
fellows, tugged and strained to keep time to the stroke. 


And here—by way of contrast—the care-free song of Jeremiah 
Jarvis, self-styled “Tinker and occasionally literary cove”: 


A tinker I am, O a tinker am I, 

A tinker I'll live, and a tinker I’ll die; 

If a King in his crown would change places wi’ me 
I’d laugh so I would, and I’d say unto he: 

‘A tinker I am, O a tinker am I 

A tinker I'll live, and a Tinker I’ll die” 


“See “The Land of Mist”, by A. Conan Doyle, Doran, 1926. 


*Little, Brown & Company, 1922. 
"Little, Brown & Company, 1920. 
™1917. 
1920. 
*Peregrine’s Progress, p. 26. 
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Indeed Farnol’s style, in the great majority of his books, is 
strangely reminiscent of Dickens though his plots are marked by 
that imagination whereby his readers are wafted from heights of 
vicarious bliss to depths of utmost despair. His is a strong and 
subtle magic. 3 

The publication of Scaramouche, a Romance of the French 
Revolution in 1924” introduced to America a new master of the 
historical novel of adventure in the person of Rafael Sabatini. His 
later works—such as The Sea Hawk and Captain Blood have 
thrilled thousands in screen versions as well as in their original 
written form. 

But whence had all these tales their course? If we seek for the 
fountain head of romance and adventure, the trail will inevitably 
lead us back across the centuries to that great legendary figure 
who stands at the dim dawn of Hellenic literature, and we shall 
cry with Andrew Lang: “Homer, thy song men liken to the sea”. 
We feel, too, the wisdom of his words when he sings in apostrophe 
of the blind bard of Maeonia. 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine 

In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that Aeaean isle forgets the main, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 

As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again, 

So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers 
And through the music of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


II 


The past decade has seen a tremendous awakening of interest 
in a species of literature formerly rather despised and, at best, 
admitted with an apology to the ranks of good reading. I refer, 
of course, to the detective story. “Today many writers are turn- 
ing out by wholesale volume after volume of such tales which are 


“Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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“Monsieur Lecog, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1903, p. 7. 
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eagerly awaited by a large and diversified public. There is J. S. 
Fletcher (whose earlier stories are said to have beguiled the 
leisure hours of a great President of the United States), Harring- 
ton Hext, Edgar Wallace, Charles J. Dutton, Agatha Christie, 
and R. Austin Freeman—to name but a few of the more 
recent popular authors of this type of fiction. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, Anna Katharine Greeen, Carolyn Wells, and Melville 
Davisson Post would appear to some to be stars of a greater 
magnitude. And, of course, their imitators are legion! Yet 
despite the large number of those who cater to this perhaps 
ephemeral taste of the modern reading public, there is nothing 
rarer than a really good detective story. The truly great de- 
tectives of fiction are few; they might also be numbered on the 
fingers of one hand. One answer would be Monsieur Lecog, Sher- 
lock Holmes, Cleek, Jimmy Dale, and Father Brown. Truly an 
odd grouping of characters! 

To these we should perhaps add that foil or counterpart whose 
adventures have so strange a charm for otherwise law-abiding 
citizens, the hero of the picaresque novel. Here we should be 
inclined to concede a high place to The Lone Wolf, and to 
Raffles, the Amateur Cracksman. 

Gaboriau’s famous hero is somewhat insipid to American taste. 
Possibly the translator is sometimes at fault. Let me quote a 
stirring passage: 


“T am innocent”, exclaimed the man, in a hoarse strained 
voice. “Naturally, but we do not see it.” “I have been at- 
tacked; ask that old woman. I defended myself; I have: 
killed—I had a right to do so; it was in self-defense!” The 
gesture with which he enforced these words was so menacing 
that one of the policemen drew Gevrol violently to one side, 
saying, as he did so: “Take care, Gevrol, take care! the re- 
volver has five barrels, and we have heard but two shots.” 
But the inspector was inaccessible to fear.® 


And again we read: 


“Fear nothing, papa; I would not have you do violence to 
your convictions. When I have told you my reasons, and 
my means of information, you will laugh at the simplicity 
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of the theory that seems so incomprehensible to you now.” 
“Go on, then,” said the good man, in a tone of resignation.”™ 
Readers are inclined to marvel at his patience! 

Cleek of Scotland Yard” also known as “The Vanishing Cracks- 
man”, and sometimes as “The Man of the Forty Faces” is an 
excellent example of the crook who reforms and turns detective. 
We are inclined to resent the persistent intrusion of the thread- 
bare theme of the hero’s noble birth as hereditary ruler of the little 
Kingdom of Mauravania; his faithful but too sentimental servant, 
Master Dollops, whose gastronomic feats are supposed to lend 
humor to the narrative frankly gets on our nerves; the detective’s 
approaching marriage with Miss Ailsa Lorne, imminent at the 
close of each successive volume and possibly postponed at the 
opening of the next, grows somewhat boresome—at least to the 
reader. Nevertheless Mr. Hanshew’s plots,’ particularly in the 
earlier books”, are such as to merit attention and hold the interest 
of even the most blasé devotee of detective fiction. 

Jimmie Dale” is probably the greatest of the character creations 
of a deservedly popular present-day writer, Frank L. Packard. 
To be sure the books which deal with his exploits are not strictly 
detective stories at all. They deal with the amazing—yet always 
creditable—adventures of a wealthy young society and club man 
of New York, who is compelled by force of circumstances to lead 
a double life, appearing in the under-world as a mysterious person- 
age known as “The Gray Seal”, a philanthropic crook who rights 
many a wrong, frequently learning of crimes in advance of their 
perpetration. He is aided in this by a baffling voice over the tele- 
phone. This outline sounds preposterously melodramatic and un- 
convincing as the thread on which to string three volumes of 
startling incidents. Yet so logical are the plots, so plausible the 
narrative, so persuasive the author’s style, that the reader peruses 
these books with rapt attention and unflagging interest. But this 


*Ibid., p. 39. 

“By T. W. Hanshew, Doubleday, Page & Company, 1912. 

*“(leek of Scotland Yard”, 1912; “Cleek, the Master Detective”, 1918; “Cleek’s 
Government Cases”, 1917; “The Riddle of the Frozen Flame”, 1920 (with Mary 
E. Hanshew). 

*“The Adventures of Jimmie Dale”, George H. Doran Company, 1917; “The 
Further Adventures of Jimmie Dale”, 1919; “Jimmie Dale and the Phantom 
Clue”, 1922. 
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is true of practically all of Frank L. Packard’s works.” He is un- 
excelled in the field of stirring adventure. Here, for example, 
are the opening words of The Red Ledger”: 


Ewen Stranway slid his knife blade into the paper, and cut 
from the ‘personals’ of the evening edition of the Times- 
Press the few lines at which he had been staring with startled 
eyes. And then, as though to focus the words and convince 
himself that it was not some astounding hallucination, he 
held the clipping nearer to him to read it again: 


If Ewen Stranway, son of the late John J. and Mary Stranway, of 
Kenora, Midland County, Pennsylvania, will communicate by mail with 
C, 305, care of this paper, enclosing his photograph, he will hear from one 
who is in his debt. 


What did it mean? A stranger in the city, and arrived but 
a few hours before, there was not a soul in New York he 
knew—none who knew him! What did it mean? 
So the tale begins. 

To revert, however, to detective stories in the generally accepted 
meaning of the phrase, the outstanding criminologist of fiction is 
undoubtedly the incomparable Mr. Sherlock Holmes. “He began 
his adventures”, says Sir Arthur Conan Doyle™ “in the very heart 
of the later Victorian Era, carried it through the all-too-short reign 
of Edward, and has managed to hold his own little niche even in 
these feverish days. ‘Thus it would be true to say that those who 
first read of him, as young men, have lived to see their own grown- 
up children following the same adventures in the same magazine 
(The Strand). It is a striking example of the patience and loyalty 
of the British public.” 

The modest explanation is disproved by the vast number of 
ardent admirers of Sherlock Holmes on this side of the Atlantic. 
There are now in existence fifty-six short stories and four longer 
narratives of the exploits of the famous detective. 

“T had fully determined at the conclusion of The Memoirs to 


a3 4k 


bring Holmes to an end”, says Mr. Doyle”, “as I felt that my 


See especially, for stories similar in general plan: “The Wire Devils”, 1918; 
“The White Moll”, 1920; “Doors of the Night, 1922; “The Red Ledger”, 1926. 

"George H. Doran Company, 1926. 

"™“The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes”, Geoge H. Doran Company, 1927, 
p. VI. 
"Ibid. 
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literary energies should not be directed too much into one 
channel. That pale, clear-cut face and loose-limbed figure 
were taking up an undue share of my imagination. I did the 
deed but, fortunately, no coroner had pronounced upon the 
remains, and so, after a long interval, it was not difficult for 
me to respond to the flattering demand and to explain my 
rash act away.” 


It is interesting to note that in his latest series of Sherlock 
Holmes stories the author is still able to maintain the high level 
set by his earlier work. The Adventure of the Lion’s Mane” 
ranks with The Speckled Band” or The Musgrave Ritual”. Yet 
perhaps the book-length stories are, after all, the most satisfactory 
of them all: A Study im Scarlet and The Sign of the Four”, The 
Hound of the Baskervilles® and The Valley of Fear™ are unexcelled 
in their class of fiction. 

We must not overlook the redoubtable Dr. Watson whom the 
distinguished British physician and man of letters has created as a 
foil to his super-intellectual hero. Here we have a brief but 
significant characterization of them both; Dr. Watson is speaking: 


“Has anything escaped me?” I asked with some self-import- 
ance. “I trust that there is nothing of consequence which I 
have over-looked?” “I am afraid, my dear Watson, that most 
of your conclusions were erroneous. When I said that you 
stimulated me I meant, to be frank, that in noting your 
fallacies I was occasionally guided toward the truth.” “ 


And again we have this tribute from Holmes: 


Excellent, Watson! Compound of the Busy Bee and Ex- 
celsior. We can but try—the motto of the firm.” 

At first thought many of us would perhaps regard a priest as 

one singularly unfitted for the avocation of the detection of crime. 

Such, too, was the opinion of the notorious criminal, Flambeau: 


“Chapter IX in “The Case Book”. 

"The eighth of “The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes”, Harper & Brothers, 
1892. 

“Number seventeen, in “Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes”, Harper & Brothers, 


1 


894. 

"Both published between 1887 and 1889. 
*1901. 

"1914. 

““The Hound of the Baskervilles”, McClure, Phillips & Co., 1902, p. 3. 
““The Case Book of Sherlock Holmes”, p. 219. 
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“How in blazes do you know all these horrors?” cried 
Flambeau. 

The shadow of a smile crossed the round, simple face of 
his clerical opponent. 

“Oh, by being a celibate simpleton, 1 suppose,” he said. 
“Has it never struck you that a man who does next to noth- 
ing but hear men’s real sins is not likely to be wholly un- 
aware of human evil?”” 





And so it happens that Father Brown is second only to Sherlock 
Holmes himself in the estimation of many a lover of detective 
fiction. His adventures thus far fill four volumes.“ In his latest 
book, Mr. Chesterton permits his hero to divulge the secret of his 
success as a detective. An American traveller hailing from Boston 
and possessed of the absolutely incredible name of Grandison 
Chase remarks to Father Brown: 


We are well acquainted. . . with the alleged achieyements 
of Dupin and others; with those of Lecog, Sherlock Holmes, 
Nicholas Carter and other imaginative incarnations of craft. 
But we observe there is, in many ways, a marked difference 
between your own method of approach and that of these 
other thinkers, whether fictitious or actual. Some have spec’- 
lated, sir, as to whether the difference of method may per- 
haps involve rather the absence of method. 


And Father Brown shocks his auditors—and us—by saying: 


“Very well. I must tell the secret. . . . You see, it was I 
who killed all those people. .. . You see, I had murdered them 
all myself,” explained Father Brown patiently. So, of 
course, I knew how it was done. 


After the first shock of this unexpected revelation is beginning 
to intensify into sense of abhorrence, the priest continues: 


I had planned out each of the crimes very carefully... . 
I had thought out exactly how a thing like that could be done 
and in what style or state of mind a man could really do it. 
And when 1 was quite sure that I felt exactly like the mur- 
derer myself, of course I knew who he was.“ 


“The Innocence of Father Prown”, by G. K. Chesterton, John Lane Com- 
pany, I9II, p. 31. 

““The Innocence of Father Brown”, John Lane Company, 1911; “The Wis- 
dom of Father Brown”, 1915; “The Incredulity of Father Brown”, Dodd Mead j 
& Company, 1926; “The Secret of Father Brown”, Harper & Brothers, 1927. 

““The Secret of Father Brown”, pp. 5-6, 8. 
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In general, the Father Brown detective stories are on a far 
higher plane than most essays in this type of literature, and all are 
hall-marked by a truly Chestertonian love of paradoxical state- 
ment and an exuberant and lavish flow of language. -They are 
notable also for their excellence of plot. 

When E. W. Hornung published his first and perhaps his great- 
est collection of stories dealing with the hairbreadth escapes of 
Raffles, The Amateur Cracksman, he wrote upon the dedication 
page: 


To 
A. C. D. 
This Form of Flattery. 


There have been many imitators of the Sherlock Holmes stories, 
but there is none who has so truly caught the spirit of the original 
as Mr. Hornung in his four volumes of Raffles stories,” although 
the whole position is reversed. We are no longer on the side of 
the law, but find ourselves—like Bunny, the somewhat pitiful 
counterpart of Dr. Watson—lost in admiration for the adroit 
criminal—the Gentleman Cracksman. In the words of one whom 
Bunny loved: 


There was an absolute magnetism about Mr. Raffles which 
neither you nor I could resist. He had the strength of per- 
sonality which is a different thing from strength of character; 
but when you meet both kinds together, they carry the ordi- 
nary mortal off his or her feet. You must not imagine you 
are the only one who would have served and followed him as 
you did. When he told me it was all a game to him, and 
the one game he knew that was always exciting, always full 
of danger and of drama, I could just then have found it in 
my heart to try the game myself! Not that he treated me to 
any ingenious sophistries or paradoxical perversities. It was 
just his natural charm and humor, and a touch of sadness 
with it all, that appealed to something deeper than one’s rea- 
son and one’s sense of right. Glamour, I suppose, is the 
word.“ 


““The Amateur Cracksman”, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902; “Raffles”, 1901; 


“A Thief in the Night”, 1905; “Mr. Justice Raffles”, 1909. 
““A ‘Thief in the Night”, pp. 366-367. 
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Michael Lanyard, better known as “The Lone Wolf”, has some- 
thing of this same glamour about him, yet the setting is too sordid 
for the most part. Realism here vitiates the subtle appeal the 
hero nevertheless contrives to maintain. Yet even as a reformed 
crook Lanyard fails to win more than a fraction of the sympathy 
we freely accord to Raffles. The five volume saga of the ex- 
ploits of “The Lone Wolf”, as recorded by Louis Joseph Vance“ 
though interesting, does not touch the high plane of excellence 
attained by his other books, notably The Brass Bowl* and The 
Dark Mirror” and The Day of Days”. 

Of more real interest and ‘greater literary value as well are the 
three volumes by Sax Rohmer “being”’—in the author’s own 
words—“a somewhat detailed account of the amazing adventures 
of Nayland Smith in his trailing the sinister Chinaman”. “The 
Devil Doctor”, the head of the great Yellow Movement against 
the entire white race is pictured as a man “with a brow like Shake- 
speare and a face like Satan. Something serpentine, hypnotic, 
was in his very presence ... He came forward with an in- 
describable gait, cat-like yet awkward, carrying his high shoulders 
almost hunched . . . never turning away the reptilian gaze of those 
eyes which must haunt my dreams forever. They possessed an 
iridescence which hitherto I had supposed possible only in the 
eye of the cat—and the film intermittently clouded their brightness 
—but I can speak of them no more”. 

Against this dangerous adversary Nayland Smith, secret service 
agent, and his Watson, Dr. Petrie by name—“good old Petrie !”— 
wage hazardous conflict. For hair-raising tales of sheer mystery 
and awesome horror these adventurers are unsurpassed. 

Before these authors and the works thus hastily discussed all 
other detective tales pale into insignificance. 


“In “The Lone Wolf”, 1914; “The False. Faces”, 1918; “Red Masquerade”, 
1921; “Alias the Lone Wolf”, 1921; “The Lone Wolf Returns”, 1923. 
- “The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1907. 

“Doublday, Page & Company, 1920. 

*Little, Brown & Company, 1913. 

™“The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu”, McBride, Nast & Company, 1913; “The 
Return of Dr. Fu-Manchu”, Robert M. McBride & Company, 1916; “The 
Hand of Fu-Manchu”, 1917. 

™The Insidious Dr. Fu-Manchu”, pp. 168-169. 
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Ill 


Tales of mystery are to be distinguished from detective stories 
proper by their presentation of something that transcends the mere 
account of the solution of the perpetration of a crime. Practically 
every “crook” story contains elements of mystery—at the outset, 
at least; not every mystery story deals with crime. Moreover it 
often happens that a mystery story retains to the end certain un- 
explained and baffling features which enhance the interest of the 
narrative rather than detract from it. So, for example, many of 
the romances of Rider Haggard contain supernatural occurrences, 
unexplained and unexplainable happenings, which challenge the 
reader’s credulity. The author shrewdly creates faith in the mira- 
culous by anticipating objections and by representing some of his 
own characters as openly scoffing at the things which he himself 
relates. So, for instance, in the book entitled When the World 
Shook", in which Humphrey Arbuthnot and’ two companions, 
named Bickley and Bastin, have certain dealings with a mysterious 
patriarch who claims to have survived a sleep of 250,000 years, 
there are marvels and mysteries beyond belief. On one occasion, 
the Lord Oro and his beautiful daughter Yva present to their 
more youthful visitors certain visions of the dim past. “We 
looked”, says the narrator, “and by degrees the vast space of the 
apse before us became alive with forms. At first these were vague 
and shadowy, not to be separated or distinguished. Then they 
became ... real’ Scenes of splendor, stirring incidents from 
the past history of The Sons of Wisdom, are re-enacted before 
their very eyes. 

Finally the uncanny demonstration comes to a spectacular 
climax and conclusion. 


“Thank you so much”, exclaimed Bastin, recovering sud- 
denly from his amazement. “I have heard a great deal of 
these moving-picture shows which are becoming so popular, 
but have always avoided attending them because their in- 
fluence on the young is supposed to be doubtful, and a priest 
must set a good example to his congregation. Now I see 
that they can have a distinct educational value, even if it is 
presented in the form of romance”. 


"By H. Rider Haggard, Longmans, Green and Company, 1919. 
“Page 222. 
“Page 232. 
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Tales. of barbaric and semi-civilized tribes are often adorned 
with supernatural happenings which serve to invest these rude 
savages with a dignity and an interest that might otherwise be 
lacking. So Zikali, the old Zulu witch doctor, the “Thing-that- 
should-never-have-been-born”, the “Opener of Roads”, prefaces 
an unexplained miracle by saying to Allan Quatermain: 


“What was it I had to say to you? Ah! I remember. There 
is one who is always in your thoughts and whom you wish 
to see, one too who wishes to see you. You shall, you shall in 
payment for the trouble you have taken in coming so far to 
visit a poor old Zulu doctor whom, as you told me long ago, 
you know to be nothing but a cheat”. Then follows a vivid 
account of the mystery, after which: 

“I turned and next instant was out of the hut, pursued by 
the terrible laughter of Zikali”. 


Rider Haggard and Sax Rohmer make frequent use of such 
incidental happenings, uncanny to the point of the supernatural. 

The late John Ames Mitchell, founder and Editor of Life, was 
fond of incorporating such themes in his books”. 

The Mystery, by Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins 
Adams™ and The Sign at Six by Stewart Edward White” are ex- 
amples of a different type of mystery story wherein apparently 
inexplicable happenings are in the end satisfactorily accounted for. 
So too the baffling narrative entitled Wind Along the Waste, by 
Gladys E. Johnson” and Thus Far by J. C. Snaith". These, of 
course, are typical of many others. 

Very different from these is the frankly impossible narrative by 
John Uri Lloyd entitled Etidorhpa or The End of Earth. The 
strange history of a Mysterious Being and the Account of a Re- 
markable Journey® This book, aptly termed “A Novel of 
Mystery”, has gone through many editions. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory of all books of this type is Lilith 


Finished”, by H. Rider Haggard, p. 183. 

"See especially “Amos Judd”, 1895; “The Villa Claudia”, 1904; “Pandora’s 
Box”, 1911. 

"McClure, Phillips & Co., 1907. 

"The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1912. 

“The Century Co., 1921. 

“D. Appleton and Company, 1925. 

"Dodd, Mead & Company. 1901. 
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by George MacDonald, designed by its author “A Romance”. 
This story deals not so much with mystery as with mysticism. 
Its closing words are these: 


At times I seem to hear whisperings around me, as if some 
that loved me were talking of me; but when I would dis- 
tinguish the words, they cease, and all is very still. I know 
not whether these things rise in my brain or enter it from 
without. I do not seek them; they come, and I let them. 

Strange dim memories, which will not abide identification 
often, through misty windows of the past, look out upon me 
in the broad daylight, but I never dream now. It may be, 
notwithstanding, that when most awake, I am only dreaming 


I wait, asleep or awake, I wait. 
Novalis says, “Our life is no dream, but it should and will 
perhaps become one.” 


IV 


And so we come, finally, to the allied category of Ghost Stories. 
The astute reader will have observed that these four categories 
of ours are by no means fixed and definitely and sharply defined. 
They shade'into one another by imperceptible gradations. 
Lilith, for example, is almost in a class by itself. It is certainly 
not a mystery story in the same sense as is The Sign at Six, nor 
is it to be classed as a ghost story—although it presents phe- 
nomena that are distinctly supernatural. 

Perhaps we may here list two stories which do not quite come 
under the head of Ghost Stories but which fall more nearly into 
this group than into any of the others. The first is Dracula by 
Bram Stoker™ one of the most horrible as well as one of the most 
weirdly fascinating stories of its kind. The other is The Door of 
the Unreal, by Gerald Biss”, which has on its title page the words: 


There is a door between the real and the unreal at which 

daily we are knocking. 
Both deal with the ancient theme of demonology, and more 
specifically with the subject of ‘were-wolves, which appears in 


“Dodd, Mead & Compeny, 1896. 
“Doubleday, Page & Company, 1915. 
*G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 
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literature at least as early as the Cena Trimalchionis of Petron- 
ius”. Still another interesting treatment of this theme is The 
Palimpset, or The Princess Marfa, by Gilbert Augustine Thierry”” 

Of somewhat similar nature are the stories which deal with the 
recrudescence of the worship or the baleful influence of the more 
sinister deities of ancient Greece and Rome. “The principalities of 
the Abyss” is the term by which they are known in the story en- 
titled The Garden at No. 19, by Edgar Jepson®. Here belong also 
The Thing from the Lake” by Eleanor M. Ingram, The Moon 
Endureth (and particularly the story in this collection entitled The 
Grove of Ashtaroth), by John Buchan”, The Dancing Floor, by the 
same author” and such a tale as Shadow—A Parable, by Edgar 
Allan Poe”. Indeed Poe’s prose works are rather difficult to 
classify exactly. They cover the whole range of the classifications 
listed in this paper—adventure, detective, mystery and ghost 
stories—and have, of course, exerted a profound influence not 
only upon writing in these fields but upon the genius of the short 
story in general. His tales are classics of their kind. 

Other stories that depend for their effect on the workings’ of 
strange and unearthly powers are The Moon Pool” and The Ship 
of Ishtar" by A. Merritt, Cold Harbour, by Francis Brett Young™ 
and Bittern Point, by Virginia MacFadyen”. The last named 
book is most unusual, in that the characters of a tale which is 
being written by the heroine take objective form and play a vital 
part in their creator’s destinies. 

One of the most vivid of all the stories which deal with the 
phenomena of spiritualism is the account of a strange materializa- 
tion entitled Playing with Fire”. For sheer absorbing interest it 


“Chapter 61. 

“Cassell Publishing Co., 1893. See also “The Thing in the Woods”, by Harper 
Williams, Robert McBride & “geile 1924.. 

“Wessels & Bissell Co., 1910. 

7]. B. Lippincott Company, 1921. 

"Sturgis & Walton, 1912. 

*Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926. 

"The Raven Edition, P. F. Collier & Son, 1903, IV. 

“e P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919. 


Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. 

"Albert & Charles Boni, 1926. 

"By A. Conan Doyle, number VI in the book entitled “The Great Keinplatz 
Experiment”, George H. Doran Company. 
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is far superior to the same author’s more recent volume The Land 
of Mist"—wherein the great Professor Challenger becomes a con- 
vert to spiritualism. 

Thus we have come, by degrees, to the proper subject of this 
concluding section—Ghost Stories. One of the best ever written is 
The Toll-House” by W. W. Jacobs, best known for his amusing 
tales of sea-faring men. How it Happened, by Doyle is a gripping 
and unusual account of an automobile accident. 


The next instant, going at fifty miles an hour, my right 
front wheel struck full on the right-hand pillar of my own 
gate. I heard the crash. I was conscious of flying through 
the air, and then—and then—? 

* * * R * * 


“ “Here I am’, I answered, but they did not seem to hear me. 
They were all bending over something which lay in front of 
the car. 

Stanley laid his hand upon my shoulder, and his touch was 
inexpressibly soothing. I felt light and happy, in spite of all. 
‘No pain, of course?’ said he. 

‘None’, said I. 

‘There never is’, said he. 

And then suddenly a wave of amazement passed over me. 

Stanley! Stanley! Why, Stanley had surely died of enteric 
at Bloemfontein in the Boer War! 

‘Stanley!’ I cried, and the words seemed to choked my 
throat—‘Stanley, you are dead.’ 

He looked at me with the same old gentle, wistful smile. 

‘So are you’, he answered.” 


Here the hero of the tale not only sees an authentic ghost; he be- 
comes one! 

By far the best sustained work in this specialized field of litera- 
ture has been done by the late M. R. James, the distinguished 
Classical Scholar and head of Eton College. His first—and per- 
haps his best—collection, Ghost-Stories of an Antiquary™ passed 


through seven impressions between the years 1910 and 1924. His 


*By A. Conan Doyle, George H. Doran Company, 1926. 

"In “Sailors Knots”, McKinlay, Stone & Mackenzie, pp. 147-166. 

“Number IX in “The Great Keinplatz Experiment”, George H. Doran Com- 
pany, pp. 174-178. 
™Edward Arnold & Co., London, 1924. , 
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other books are entitled The Five Jars"; More Ghost Stories"; A 
Thin Ghost and Others“ and A Warning to the Curious". 


Dr. James has expressed in a preface” his “ideas as to how a 


ghost story ought to be laid out if it is to be effective.” 


“T think that as a rule”, he says, “the setting should be 
fairly familiar and the majority of the characters and their 
talk such as you may meet or hear any day. A ghost story 
of which the scene is laid in the twelfth or thirteenth century 
may succeed in being romantic or poetical: it will never put 
the reader into the position of saying to himself, ‘if I’m not 
very careful, something of this kind may happen to me!’ 
Another requisite, in my opinion, is that the ghost should be 
malevolent or odious: amiable and helpful apparitions are all 
very well in fairy tales or in local, legends, but I have no use 
for them in a fictitious ghost story. Again, I feel that the 
technical terms of ‘occultism’, if they are not very carefully 
handled, tend to put the mere ghost story (which is all that 
I am attempting) upon a quasi-scientific plane, and to call 
into play faculties quite other than the imaginative. I am 
well aware that mine is a nineteenth—(and not a twentieth) 
century conception of this class of tale; but were not the 
prototypes of all the best ghost stories written in the sixties 
and seventies?” 


One final question. Is it worth while for writers to devote 


their powers to such idle tales as these: stories of adventure, 
detective stories, mystery and ghost stories? And is it worth our 
while to consume precious hours in perusal of them? Let me read 
you The Cry of the Dreamer”: 


I am tired of planning and toiling 
In the crowded hives of men, 
Heart-weary of building and spoiling, 
And spoiling and building again, 
And I long for the dear old river, 
Where I dreamed my youth away; 
For a dreamer lives forever 


And a toiler dies in a day.” 


1922. 

1920. 

1920. 

1925. 

"To “More Ghost Stories”. 

"By John Boyle O'Reilly, in “Songs of Men”, Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1918, p. 45. 














by Argus Tresidder 


ON GREENBRIAR PINNACLE 


Six bacillus-shaped black capsules, 
Turning deftly on the rim of an invisible tube, 





And clutch at moments of my climb: 





Diminishing in perspective: so the sun on my palpitant eyeballs. . . 


Lying parch-tongued on the peak rock, I squint into the sky 


The sudden emotions which merge too easily with the passiveness 


a of memory, 
| As a gorgeous autumn leaf falls and becomes compost. . . 


The mountain laurel, mitre-budded, expanding pink 
With ten ribbed dots networking the blossom’s center; 


The flaming azalea licking out long fire-pistils, 
Poppy-red in the background of spruce; 


The dragon-fly, four-winged, taking flight majestically, 
Curving his wicked abdomen behind the sheen of wings, 


Tingling my ears with an old superstition; 


The buzzard tilting up against the wind, 
An outstretched balance of sunny blackness; 


In my throat the thick richness of water, 


Poured from the canteen’s nearness that turns deep the blue of 


the sky beyond; 


In my eyes the stretch of perspiration; 
In my hair stringing damp. 


From the wet of my shirt comes the compact, saturated odor of 


wool... 








by James V. Fletcher 


THE CREATOR OF RIMA 


W. H. Hupson: A Betatep Romantic 


H. HUDSON was a sworn enemy of the literary human- 
. ism of his age. This may invite protests from those who 
know him only through Green Mansions, Purple Land, and Far 

Away and Long Ago, for the true color of his faith can be seen 
‘in those books only by the reader who comes to them sensitized 

by a knowledge of the passion that is more openly displayed in 

his less known works. Yet, though Hudson’s antipathy to con- 
temporary humanism is unmistakable, those of his literary com- 
rades who have toasted him so royally have been charmed by 
the magic of his style out of all desire to criticize his heterodoxy. 
Had his eulogists fixed their attention on his anti-humanistic 
creed rather than on his style, he might not today hold his high 
place of honor among modern English writers. 

Hudson dedicated his life, not to writing South American ro- 
\. mances, but to a knightly defense of Dame Nature against the 
hostile spirit of a humanitarian and scientific age. To aid him 
in this losing battle he borrowed both the creed of the nature 
worshippers of the early nineteenth century and Meredith’s 
melioristic faith in the principle of evolution. The result is a 
crazy-quilt of ideas in which the pantheistic mysticism of Words- 
_ worth, the Rousselian doctrine of natural education, the romantic 
“conception of the noble savage, and the Meredithian glorification of 
the struggle for existence are all pieced together. The patchwork 
‘is somewhat unified, however, by the central block about which 
it is built, for all of Hudson’s ideas were mothered by his one 
ruling passion—an unreasoning love for wild life and a corre- 

sponding ‘conviction that nature could do no wrong. 

He went back directly to the romantics to borrow the ritual 
which they used in their worship of the green goddess; but he 
was content to take only their naturistic ideas, leaving them their 

~~ | humanistic idealism. By making Nature the absolute center 
of his thoughts and attentions, and by letting his fellow men and 
their “petty interests” succeed as best they could, he far eclipsed 
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his precursors as a lover. Zealous as the romantics were in their 
worship of Nature, they did after all regard her as mediate. What 
they desired most of her was that she should take them by the 
hand and lead them into the high places of human happiness. 


' Hudson’s love was far more disinterested. “To sit by her, and 


have her hand to hold”, and to remain there in adoration for a 

long lifetime was as much of the highest good as he desired. In 

order to express his passion, he gleaned all of the handsome 

compliments to Nature that two generations of poets had pro- 

duced. To the romantic enthusiasm for scenery and the noble 

natural man Hudson married the Victorian apotheosis of evolu- 

tion and the commensalism of all life which Meredith before him 

had made a subject for art. His system is the legitimate and ‘ 
fascinating child of that union even though to many modern 

spirits it may seem a monstrous birth. 

Hudson’s thinking cannot be understood without some know- 
ledge of his life and personality. He was born on August 4, 1841, 
at Quilmes, ten miles from the nascent city of Buenos Aires, 
where on the open pampas his love for nature developed early. Far 
Away and Long Ago describes the animal delights and the mysti- 
cal experiences of his unhampered boyhood. When he was 
fifteen he contracted a severe case of rheumatic fever which per- 
manently affected his heart. The threat of sudden death hung 
over him the rest of his life, having, as he told Morley Roberts, 
“mere rubbish of a heart”. After he recovered from his sickness 
he lived a wandering life, travelling beyond the Rio Negro south- 
ward, to Banda Oriental across the wide waters of the La Plata, 
and westward over the pampas. When he was twenty-nine he 
went to London. He married, and for the next thirty years 
struggled to make a meagre living by his writing, while his wife 
managed a boarding-house. After the publication of El Ombu 
and Green Mansions in 1902 and 1904 he was free from financial 
worry, and the next ten years were the happiest of his later life. In 
1913 his wife became so sick that she required constant nursing, 
and Hudson’s health too was precarious from then on until his 
death on the morning of August 18, 1922, at the age of eighty-one. 

In spite of his poor heart Hudson seemed to have the gift of 
eternal youth. His intense eagerness for living and for observ- 


ing nature never slackened. His finest book, Far Away and 
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Long Ago, was written at the age of seventy-five. His unbounded 
appetite for life—he believed that a million years would scarcely 
suffice him—probably derived much of its intensity from the know- 
ledge that life might be snatched away at any moment. The 
» melancholy undertone of his writings, ill-suited to the funda- 
mental optimism of his thinking, was the product of his reluctant 
_ admission of the fact of death. That was a law of nature that not 
even he could call good. His sorrow in the presence of death is 
the subject of some of the most exquisite passages in his books, 
of which “The Return of the Chiff-chaff,” in 4 Traveller in Little 
Things, is perhaps the finest. His boyhood joy in nature was 
continually interrupted by feelings of intolerablé sadness at the 
thought of death. It was always this thought, whether concerned 
with the loss of friends or of animals, that brought the discords 
in. His solution of this conflict was to spend his precious little 
of existence in the observation of all forms of life, and in the 
worship of the great mother of life. This compensatory attempt 
perhaps helped to drive him to his extreme nature-centric at- 
titude. 
In Jung’s classification of psychological types Hudson would 
be categorized as the extraverted sensation-feeling type. The 
sensuous apprehension of external nature represented to him the 
fulness of living, and he reénforced this basic attitude with all 
the drive of a tremendous libido. To lose his own identity in the 
pluralistic wonder of landscape was his greatest joy. This atti- 
tude is in contrast with the adjustment of such an introverted 
nature poet as Shelley, for instance, who tried to find an absolute 
unity in nature such as he found in his inner experience. Schiller 
would have called Hudson the naive, and Shelley the sentimental, 
poet. Had Hudson not been maimed by his youthful sickness, 
he would perhaps never have gone into literature for a livelihood, 
for it is in the active life of the world that such a temperament 
usually finds its satisfaction. His aversion to intellectual idealism 
and scientific abstractions is clearly traceable to his tempera- 
mental bias toward sense experience. The same predilection made 
it easy for him to set certain animals above the human level of 
‘excellence for the keen sense perceptions which they manifest. 
His mysticism too, one feels, is not the necessary and intimate ex- 
perience of Blake, but a spasmodic and aberrant manifestation of 
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the recessive thinking and intuitive functions. In the remainder 


of this discussion, the redder will notice many freakish turns of | 


Hudson’s thinking which mark his inability to let reason be his 
guide. Sensations and feelings were invariably the materials of 
which his best writing was made, and the passages prompted by 
reflective thought are unexceptionally his worst work. To what 
extent the psychological explanation should supplant an historical 
explanation of Hudson’s thought is difficult to determine. It is cer- 


tainly clear that neither one nor the other alone is sufficient. In’ 


discussing the historical influences, therefore, it will be well to re- 
member the temperament that selected only those ideas in its in- 
tellectual heritage which conformed to its genius. 

Hudson’s naturalism is not completely romantic. The scientific 
thinking habits of the very age he condemned made him loth to 
read transcendental meaning into nature; and the same current 
brought him to a primary interest in animals where the romantics 


had been interested above all in scenery. But the blood and © 


tissue of Hudson’s doctrine is romantic. No exposition of his 
thought which disregards that element can hope to explain any- 
thing. All of his other ideas are offshoots from that root. The 


spirit of wonder is the guiding star, and the ghost of Wordsworth , 


stands at the helm. 

It is to Wordsworth that we must go to find a kindred spirit 
for Hudson. Wordsworth found a chaos of ideas concerning 
nature at a time when the world needed a new deity. Out of that 
chaos he formed a pantheistic god, and gave to his English con- 
temporaries a new ethical creed. To speak of the romantic nature 
tradition is virtually to speak of the Wordsworth tradition, in- 
asmuch as he stood at the center of the movement and crystal- 
lized the guiding doctrines of the cult. 

Nature is right. That faith, nurtured by a century of belief 
in the perfection of the Newtonian world-machine, and first 
enunciated with full vigor by Rousseau, was wrought into great 
English art by Wordsworth. Hudson, writing at a distance of a 
hundred years, accepted the creed as a foregone conclusion. Na- 
ture was to him infallibly good, and he accepted without a murmur 
Wordsworth’s dictum that “Nature never did betray the heart 
that loved her.” This implicit trust lay at the very heart of his 
thinking, and most of his songs of praise are variations of this 
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theme. The main theme is apparent enough to the most casual 
reader of Hudson. To find him following the lead of the masters 
in some of its variations is more surprising. 

For the proper worship of their goddess all true romantics 
require solitude. Byron is perhaps the most striking example of 
the romantic refugee from the “busy hum of cities,” seeking 
salvation in the waste places of nature untouched by man. But in a 
less obvious way the same impulse was the inspiration of Words- 
worth’s best poetry. He was a great individualist, not primarily 
a sociai thinker. His constant purpose was to search out the 
truth: of the mystical relation between the individual perceiver 
and collective soul of nature. The most magical effects of his 
verse gain their charm from the shadowy moods of the inner 
life as it is influenced by the massive stillnesses of lonely scenes. 


He believed, with the other romantics, that Nature withholds 


her most blessed moods from populous cities and villages, 


and unveils her shining sacredness only to those who journey 
alone to her inmost shrine in the untrod places of the earth. 
Hudson, in keeping with the tradition, was also a lover of soli- 
tude, searching constantly for lonely landscapes “where a lover 
of solitude need have no fear of being intruded upon by one of 
his own species.” Nothing in our literature captures “the breath- 
ing and the balm” of the earth’s waste places so surely as the 
chapter in Idle Days in Patagonia entitled “The Plains of Pata- 
gonia”. Elsewhere in the same book he confesses, 


To my mind there is nothing in life so delightful as that 
feeling of relief, of escape, and absolute freedom which one 


experiences in a vast solitude, where man has perhaps never 


been, and has, at any rate, left no trace of his existence. 


Nothing could be further from the norm of contemporary litera- 
ture which, with Whitman, says 


Keep your splendid silent sun, . . . 
Give me faces and streets. 
Our literature is increasingly social, and Hudson’s attitude is 
stridently discordant to the social ear. 
Once alone with Nature, Hudson achieved the mystical consum- 
mation of his love in true Wordsworthian fashion. The glory 
and the dream of the mystical ecstasy came to him, as to Words- 
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beauty. The Wordsworthian mystic differs from others in this 
respect: instead of renouncing the flesh for thé elation of the 
spirit, he exercises the senses to the limit of their powers until || 
the natural world is transfused into spiritual substance. Hudson . 
attained his raptures standing erect and drinking in natural beauty 
with open eyes. Of the many descriptions of such experience in 
Hudson’s books, there is one, in Afoot in England, that is especial- 
ly reminiscent of “Tintern Abbey”: 


worth, through the spiritualized sense-perception of in ti 
/ 


But, no, there was one more, marvellous as any—the ex- 
perience of a day of days, one of those rare days when nature ~ 
appears to us spiritualized and is no longer nature, when that 
which had transfigured this visible world is in us too, and it 
becomes possible to believe—it is almost a conviction—that 
the burning and shining spirit seen and recognized in one) | 
among a thousand we have known is in all of us and in all | 
things. In such moments it is possible to go beyond even the 
most advanced of the modern physicists who hold that 
force alone exists, that matter is but a disguise, a shadow and 
a delusion; for we may add that force itself—that which we 
call force or energy—is but a semblance and shadow of the 
universal soul. 


Such visionary transports seemed to Hudson as well as to 
Wordsworth to shame rational analysis out of countenance. Hud-, 
son denied the validity of the abstract Victorian science as stub- | 
bornly as Wordsworth had revolted from the sterility of the age 
of reason, because it shut out wonder from the natural world and 
prized too highly the abstracted generalizations of its own analysis. 
And to Hudson and Wordsworth not only the suffused and mon- 
istic spirituality of nature stood in danger of being murdered 
by dissection ;—the individual spirits of nature’s organic creatures 
were also threatened with death by analysis. 

Pervading the experience of both Hudson and Wordsworth, 
giving rise to and augmenting this anti-intellectualistic strain in 
their thinking, was a kind. of primitive animism that imbued their 
perceptions with a naive, sometimes playful, yet unshakable be- 
lief in the sentient nature of “mute, insensate things.” It was 
Wordsworth’s faith “that every flower enjoys the air it breathes.” 
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For him the daffodils, fluttering and dancing in the breeze, “out- 
did the sparkling waves in glee.” Again, 


The Moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. 


His delight in nature came not from the esthetic pleasure that 
characterizes the modern love of scenery, but largely from an 
underlying conviction that “there is a spirit in the woods.” A 
similar atavistic belief prevails in Hudson’s writings. He rec- 
ognized, as Wordsworth apparently did not, that the belief in 
the spirits of things arises from the human tendency to project 
the self into nature, but this realization in no way disturbed 
his keen pleasure in the exercise of the faculty. Hudson, as well 
as Wordsworth, experienced the animistic emotion most power- 
fully in childhood. The chapter on “A Boy’s Animism” in Far Away 
and Long Ago is the best description of his early experience. It 
is a counterpart of the first book of the Prelude in its expression 
of the haunting influence of natural objects on the boyish emotions. 
In the same chapter he expresses a liking for Wordsworth’s 
animism, and a distaste for most eighteenth century literature 
because it lacks that emotion. He makes it plain that 


the survival of the sense of mystery, or of the supernatural, 
in nature, is to me in our poetic literature like that ingredient 
of a salad which “animates the whole”. 


Because such primitive feelings were so dear to them, Hudson 
and Wordsworth, with other adherents to the faith, looked with 
mistrust at strictly rational thinking and analytical science. They 
believed with Keats that “the mere touch of cold philosophy” 
would rob all natural charms of mystery. In The Book of a Na- 
turalist Hudson inveighs against the false science that kills, dries, 
weighs, and catalogs a snake, thinking thus to describe it truly. 
The cold, glistening, fiery spirit of a snake was to him its real 
spiritual self, or, in Wordsworth’s phrase, its “beauteous form”. 
The attempt to preserve the organic integrity of objects is at 
least as old as Leibnitz and as recent as Whitehead. Indeed White- 
head in Science and the Modern World commends Wordsworth’s 
attitude as a welcome reaction to the composition theory of 
reality current in eighteenth century thought. The abstracting 
habits of Victorian science were as inimical to the proper ap- 
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prehension of reality as the eighteenth century theory, and Hud- 
son’s dogged refusal to dissect nature may be considered a con- 
tribution to modern realism, as well as evidence of his essential 
romanticism. 

In general, the attempt of the romantic nature worshipper was 
to endow the landscape with the finest qualities of the human 
spirit, and in turn to make nature a measure of human goodness. 
In the age of Wordsworth and before, although there was a vital 
interest in animal life, the insensible elements of scenery pro- 
vided the best base for philosophical reflection and the best 
background for arcadian idealizations of human life. “fter Lamarck 
and Darwin, however, literary interest in the lower animals in- 
creased, and found fullest poetic expression in Meredith. Animal 
life, rising as it does much closer to human life than rocks and 
stones and trees, provides a far more convincing interlinkage of 
nature and man than the romantic landscape. Hudson recognized 
this, and the realization gladdened him because it provided for 
the union of his two driving passions: his love for animals, and his 
utter faith in nature, romantically conceived. The most impas- 
sioned utterance of his creed occurs in the final pages of Birds 
and Man: 


Undoubtedly we are more conscious of many things, both 
within and without—of the length and breadth and depth 
of nature; of a unity which was hardly dreamed of by the na- 
turalists of past ages, a commensalism on earth from which the 
meanest organism is not excluded. For we are no longer iso- 
lated, standing like starry visitors on a mountain-top, sur- 
veying life from the outside; but are on the level with and part 
and parcel of it; and if the mystery of life daily deepens, it 
is because we view it more Closely and with clearer vision. 
... That there should appear in recent literature something 
of a new spirit, a sympathetic feeling which could not possibly 
have flourished in a former age, is not to be wondered at, 
considering all that has happened in the present century to 
change the current of men’s thoughts. For not only has the 
new knowledge wrought in our minds, but has entered, or is 
at last entering, into our souls. 


But this creed is, as Hudson realized, the expression of a high 
desire, not the statement of an accomplished fact. Since 1850 
there have been few literary men who have steered their thinking 
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course by nature, and during his writing life Hudson was virtual- 
ly the only one of consequence in England. Acknowledging his 
isolation in the midst of what he caustically labeled “this enlight- 
ened, scientific, humanitarian age,” Hudson took up the cudgels 
for his brotherhood of beasts and birds. 

In two books particularly, The Naturalist in La Plata and A 
Hind in Richmond Park, he poured his fire hot on the flanks of 
“ the humanists. In almost every comparison he makes between 
man and the animals, man comes out second best. He admits, 
to be sure, the unquestionable mental superiority which man 
holds over the brutes. The human species specializes in brains, 
and holds its dominant position by virtue of that specialization. 
But to the extent that the animal man has eclipsed his brothers 
in mental capacity, they in turn have surpassed him in other 
respects. “But we, poor human creatures, the weaklings of the 
animal world, are surpassed in the same way in all physical powers 
and keenness of senses”, thought Hudson, betraying his tempera- 
mental bias towards sensation and away from thinking. What 
is more, he, the creator of the exquisite Rima, had no doubt what- 
ever that the lower animals excel the human being in “beauty of 
form and colouring, grace of motion,-and in melody.” 

There is nothing startling or new about these ideas. It is only 
the strong feeling with which Hudson enunciates them that makes 
them significant. But, not content to give the animals qualities 
of strength, beauty, and sense that would place them on or 
above the human level, he went further, and found in them the 
attributes of love, artistic sensibility, and spirituality, which if 
not so highly developed as the same capacities in man, are made 
of the same stuff and force man to recognize his deep-founded 
kinship with the animals. 

In Adventures Among Birds Hudson professes a belief in love 
between animals. He mentions with scorn some “lordly minded 
person” who said that it is a misuse or an abuse of the word to 
describe as friendship the distinct preference for each other’s com- 
pany and the habitual consorting together of two individuals 
among the lower animals. In a characteristic passage Hudson 
attacks this smug idea viciously. 


Where then does the capacity for this union begin? for who 
will venture to say that the two-legged upright or man- 
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shaped mammalian of Tierra dei Fuego or the Andaman “ 
Islands or of the Aruwhimi forest, is capable of a feeling be- 
yond the power of elephants, dogs, seals, apes, and in fact of 
all other vertebrates—beasts, birds, reptiles, and fishes? There | 
is no broad line of demarcation between our noble selves | 
and these our poor relations—even the wearers of feathers 
and scales. 


| He tried with equal zeal to show that artistic sensibility and 

the impulse toward creative expression are strong in the lower ‘ 

animals. This idea perennially fascinated him, and after devoting 

a chapter to the subject in the early Naturalist in La Plata, he 
returned to it again in the last chapter of 4 Hind in Richmond 

. Park thirty years later. He scored the Darwinian notion that 
mating songs and certain formal dances that appear during the 
mating season are mere devices of the male to secure the ap- 
proval of the female bird. He believed that there is an over- 
plus of energy in the animals that finds expression in play, in songs, 
and in dances, which has nothing to do with their survivalistic 
activities. Art is the outcome, he thought, of a universal sense of! 
beauty, and the natural desire of the animal to share the experi- 
enced beauty with others. This desire first finds expression, both 
in animals and man, in a cry that calls attention to something 
seen, and forms itself finally when the animal becomes a man, 

‘ in words: “I see something beautiful and interesting—come and 
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look at it!” Thus far could Hudson stray from the path of i. 
scientific method in the service of his darlings, the beasts and - 
birds. 


The same doctrinaire tendency prompted him to discover in the 
animals a capacity for spirituality. How easy it has been, thought 
Hudson, for men with their complex mental states to look down 
upon ‘the other animals and mark their spiritual blindness. The 
roots of spirituality, he tells us, lie far lower than the lowest level 
| of human consciousness. 


ie. “Y eee 


What we call spirituality is not ours by miracle; it was 
inherent in us from the beginning: the seed germinated and 
the roots and early leaves were formed before man, as man, 
existed, and are ours by inheritance. It grows and flourishes 
|, side by side with reason, but-does not flourish in the same 
degree. .. . To see and recognise it for what it is in the lower 
' animals it is necessary to live with and observe them closely 

and sympathetically. Little by little the knowledge comes 
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that, notwithstanding the enormous difference between man 
‘and animals, mentally it is one of degree only, that all that is 
in our minds is also in theirs. 

“All that is in our minds is also in theirs”. That, in brief, was 
Hudson’s creed, the passionate belief that colored all his observa- 
tions and drove him into a naturalistic bog. 

His fervent prejudices prevented Hudson’s success either as a 
naturalist or as a thinker. He said of himself that he was a better 
observer than a thinker. The fact is that he was neither, scienti- 
fically speaking. He was a poet of nature. He observed nature 
with an artist’s eye for beauty of form and color and with a great 
human affection for personalities in all species, from the human 
down. His observation, in other words, was not impartially scienti- 
fic and interested in the detailed workings of nature, but highly 
selective in the artistic sense. The dullest passages in his books 
are his attempts at original scientific investigation or speculation. 
His very language was ill adapted to abstract reasoning. It lost 
all its transparency and grace the moment he started to think. 

‘But once he returned to the lyric vein, the rippling cadences of his 
true style came obediently back to his command. 

It was not for nothing that Hudson chose to write almost ex- 
clusively about birds. Birds are, beyond all comparison, the most 
romantic members of the animal kingdom, and make the best 
subjects for poets’ songs.’ Of all animals they combine to the 
utmost the grace of movement and melody with splendour of 
form and coloring; and they combine in a unique way the quali- 
ties of freedom and beauty. Significantly enough, the romantic 
poets favored birds over other animals, apparently because they 
appealed most to their ideal of beautiful freedom. Hudson, our 
romantic, when describing a beloved or especially rare or beautiful 

bird, is Hudson at his singing best. These descriptions are not 
scientific notations, nor are they quaint or curious sketches in 
the Gilbert White or John Burroughs vein. They are close to 
Shelley in lyric intensity, with the added objectivity and self-free 
delight characteristic of Hudson’s joy in nature. In no portion 
of his writing did Hudson ever forget his great love for birds. 
When trying to describe odd human beings he likened them to 
birds. When he wished for a concrete symbol of courage, or 
beauty, or freedom, birds provided the illustration. And of 
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course, when he fashioned Rima, his dream woman, he endowed 
her with a bird-like voice and an ethereal grace and freedom of | 
movement. Hudson’s creation of Rima(after a natural model was 
in keeping with his general practice of deducing human ideals | 
from his broad, dogmatic conceptions of natural ethics. His 
system, so conceived, is unique in contemporary letters. 

Hudson’s effort to find a place for man in nature, though always} 

subordinate to his worship of nature, continued through all of 
his writing life. His conception of the good life, as one would 
expect, was based, in some form or other, on a return to nature. 
His mind had been hospitable to such diverse systems of natural 
thought, however, that at different periods he held different views, | 
and was never able to fuse them into a unified system. On his 
romantic side he dreamed of Arcadian peace and simplicity, of a 
time when human beings would forgo their vain strivings after 
scientific and artistic progress, and learn from nature the art of 
living. But Darwin and Meredith and Huxley had driven home — 
the truth that peace means decay, that the improvement of life 
; is bought only with ceaseless struggle. One view tempted him 
as much as the other, so finding a synthesis impossible, he shifted - 
constantly from one to the other. Thus in Jdle Days in Patago- 
, nia he extols the savage and his way of life as highly as in Green 
Mansions he condemns him and dotes on the peaceful child of 
nature; and A Crystal Age, an Arcadian utopia, was written de- 
spite Hudson’s conviction that peace, as there presented, would 
mean retrogression. 

Although both these notions were parts of one romantic at- 
tempt to discover a nature-man harmony, the longing for peace and 
concord was the definite Wordsworthian element in his ethics. 
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Of the creatures that he believed to be perfectly adjusted to na- 
ture,—animals, savages, peasants, and children—the peasants and ~ 
children belonged to the more idyllic side of his theory. Hudson 
created two great children of Nature, Rima and himself, in the 
pages of his two best books, Green Mansions and Far Away and 
Long Ago. Rima’s most immediate ancestors are Wordsworth’s 
Lucy, Shelley’s Cythna, and Meredith’s exquisite girl of Love in ~~ 
the Valley. Like her forbears she was conceived and reared in 

the midst of natural beauty to be the imaginary sweetheart of a 
nature-loving poet. Hudson never found in the flesh the kind of 
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woman he could love because it was only a compound of bird and 
woman beauty that would satisfy him. His only alternative to 
no passion being imaginary passion, he created Rima. Like 
Lucy, Rima “dwelt unknown” in the heart of a virgin forest, where 
she and her lover might attain to a mystic union with nature. 
Somehow Nature had endowed her, in addition to ethereal beauty 
and an other-world voice, with a love for beauty and a moral 
sense fine enough to entrance a man of old-world culture. In a 
word, she was Hudson’s conception of Nature’s perfect child. But 
both she and Lucy, being the embodiments of an unattainable 
ideal, died just when Nature had completed her work. Few pas- 
sages in either Hudson or Wordsworth approach their expres- 
sions of sorrow at the deaths of their created sweethearts. 
Hudson believed himself to be a counterpart of Rima, her 
rightful mate, a male child of Nature. The portrait of himself 
as a boy and a youth given in Far Away and Long Ago, while it 
of course lacks the silken delicacy of his Rima, is in many ways 
quite as ideal as she. This is not to say that Hudson falsified the 
true picture of his early life; hé was truthful just as Wordsworth 
. was truthful in the Prelude. The ideality is owing, in both cases, 
to a careful selection of experiences that would illustrate most 
clearly the influence of nature on the growing boy. The number 
of pure romantic, and especially Wordsworthian, themes that ap- 
pear in the book is surprising. The animistic sense of the super- 
' natural in nature, presented in the chapter on “A Boy’s Animism,” 
is similar to Wordsworth’s emotion described in the first book 
of the Prelude.. Hudson never outgrew, nor ever wished to out- 
grow, his boyish vision of nature presented there. As with 
Wordsworth, his boyish imagination seemed to him to be “the 
foundation light of all his day.” Having had only a modicum of 
formal education in his, to him ideal childhood, he championed 
the Rousselian doctrine of natural education. He could not but 
look with abhorrence upon the lives of city children, “pressed into 
a mould or groove by schoolmasters and schools”, preferring a 
young mind to be “a forest wilding rather than a plant, one in 
ten thousand like it, grown under glass in a prepared soil, in a 
nursery.” With the romantics again, he believed fervently in 
the goodness of childhood. The child, not yet weighted with the 
incidental baggage of existence, seemed to him to be most natural 
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and free, to lie “in Abraham’s bosom all the year.” Whenever 
he wrote about children, and especially in A Traveller in Little ~ 
Things, he lavished on them the full measure of his immense 
tenderness. : 

Akin to his belief in Nature’s benign influence on the child was 
his belief in the superiority of the life of the peasant over the 
life of the city-dweller. The life of a downland shepherd, Caleb 
Bawcombe, appealed to him most. Here was a life in which the 
springs of affection had not been dried up in a world of materi- 
alistic ideals, in which the machine age had not undermined the 
bodily tone and destroyed the healthy optimism of nature, and in 
which an artificial culture had not jaded the appetite for sheer 
living. Here, in short, was man with nature harmonized. But 
Hudson felt that such lives are rare as they are éxcellent, and that 
encroaching city life is increasing their rarity. Whenever he found 
some urban influence insinuating itself to change for the worse 
the lives of the simple country folk, he cried out with Wordsworth, 


Is then no nook of English ground secure 
From rash assault? 


All this is romantic doctrine through and through. But into 
this warm green fabric of essential romanticism Hudson wove a 
pattern of crimson. He indulged in poetic dreams of the peaceful 
reconciliation of man and nature, but felt certain that the path of 
strife was the only way to virility and progress for the race. Idle 
Days in Patagonia, an early book, is dominated by the idea that 
the instinctive life of the savage, being closer to natural purpose, 
is superior to the life of civilized man. This passage sounds the 
keynote of the book. 


He [the savage] thinks little, reasons little, having a surer 
guide in his instinct; he is in perfect harmony with nature, 
and is nearly on a level, mentally, with the wild animals he 
preys on, and which in turn sometimes prey on him. 


Again he contrasts the civilized with the primitive life directly, 
to the disadvantage of the former. 


In almost all cases—those in “which danger is encountered 
and rage experienced being exceptions—the return to an in- 
stinctive or primitive state of mind is accompanied by this 
feeling of elation, which in the very young, rises to an intense 
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gladness, and sometimes makes them mad with joy, like 
animals newly escaped from captivity. And, for a similar 
reason, the civilized life is one of continual repression, al- 
though it may not seem so until a glimpse of nature’s wild- 
ness, a taste of adventure, an accident, suddenly makes it 
seem unspeakably irksome; and in that state we feel that our 
loss in departing from nature exceeds our gain. 


His personal experience in going back to nature is related in the 
celebrated chapter, “The Plains of Patagonia”. This is an example 
of what Irving Babbitt decries in the romantic attitude toward 
mature, describing it as “the naturalizing of man,” the desire to 
enjoy the “unconscious and vegetative felicity” of nature, the effort 
to descend to the “sub-rational.” 


To think was like setting in motion a noisy engine in my 
brain; and there was something there which bade me be 
still, and I was forced to obey. My state was one of suspense 
and watchfulness: yet I had no expectation of meeting with 
an adventure, and felt as free from apprehension as I feel 
now when sitting in a room in London. The change in me 
was just as great and wonderful as if I had changed my 
identity for that of another man or animal: but at the time I 
was powerless to wonder at or speculate about it; the state 
seemed familiar rather than strange, and although accom- 

~ panied by a strong feeling of elation, I did not know it—did 
not know that something had come between me and my in- 
tellect—until I lost it and returned to my former self—to 
thinking and the old insipid existence. 


The message of this book is that the only real, scucticii way 
of returning to nature is to accept her first law of life,—struggle. 
Hudson rationalized the struggle for existence in the same way 
that Meredith did before him, if indeed he did not actually get the 
notion from Meredith, who was one of his idols. Nature is 
right.’ Her basic principle is the law of strife. Therefore, to 
struggle is to achieve harmony with her. So far did this idea 
carry Hudson away from humanistic tradition that near the end 
of his life he expressed a distrust of all idealisms and actually wel- 
comed the war because it seemed to him to show that the race 
was still virile, and because he believed it would act as a social 
purgative. In a letter to Garnett this anti-idealistic side of Hud- 
son’s thought is emphasized. 
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Mine is the simple one, the uncomplex, and I live the life 
of Reason and common sense, but it is the lower sort of 
reason based on instinct—shelter, food, self-preservation and 
all that. The ultra-civilized higher minds are in another 
stage—the phantasmagorical ideal—ideals swarming and 
humming like bees in a hive and in that higher state all things, 
all actions, have quite a different aspect. 


If Hudson did learn his struggle theory of the good from Mere- 
dith, it is clear that at times he carried the ideal far beyond the 
bounds set by his preceptor. : 

It cannot be too much emphasized that Hudson in his think- 
ing held himself apart from human life. However much Morley 
Roberts and Edward Garnett may declare Hudson’s immense 
humanity, even they admit that he spent the greater share of his 
tenderness on Nature and her children of the wild. It was only 
towards human beings that he could act bitter and critical; animals 
were beyond reproach. Roberts testifies of him that, 


As a naturalist among the sports and varieties of Homo 
Sapiens he was at his best purely intellectually. He saw them 
without the powerful flood of emotion on which he moved 
when alone with nature, and viewing them in the dry light, 
dissected them on the table or caged them to observe their 
habits and customs. He could dislike his own species: of 
animals or birds or even insects with their many horrible 
methods of life I never knew him speak other than with under- 
standing, with the single exception of the female in certain 
species of spiders. 


In his studies of English life he rarely sentimentalizes over 
human beings, with the exception of children or unusually natur- 
alized peasants; but sentimentality is the rule for his descriptions 
of birds. In a way he never got beyond the second stage of 
Wordsworth’s intellectual development, when to the earlier writer 
nature was “all in all.” He never got into the main stream of the 
English humanistic tradition. He was a professed enemy of the 
arts and a disbeliever in the value of science. Not only was he an 
alien to his own age but to every other age in our literary history. 
But despite these treasons we honor Hudson. Why? 

Our age is short on magic. The spirit of wonder has been 
until recently in disrepute. We found the daylight of science more 
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revealing than the starlight of faith and credulity, and promptly 
illuminated all the shadowy corners, even in the arts where they 
were doing no harm. But we have repented our sins, and we are 
learning once again to have faith in the magic of romanticized 
art. We did not sin against human idealism as Hudson did, but 
neither did he sin against living beauty as we did. He fought a 
man’s fight for the faith of the child in the wonder of the world, 
and in learning to wield his literary weapon he became one of the 
great prose masters of his generation. So deft is his poetic skill 
that sympathetic readers are all but persuaded to worship his 
mistress Nature; and the least friendly are compelled to admire 
her charms. 

Lest we should forget, he revoiced in the modern cadence the 
century-old hymns to nature’s wonder and beauty. As Arnold 
sang of Wordsworth, so may we sing of Hudson. 


He too upon a wintry clime 
Had fallen—on this iron time 
Of doubts, disputes, distractions, fears. 
He found us when the age had bound 
Our soul in its benumbing round; 
He spoke, and loosed our heart in tears. 
He laid us as we lay at birth 
On the cool flowery lap of earth, 
Smiles broke from us and we had ease; 
The hills were round us, and the breeze, 
Went o’er the sun-lit fields again; 
Our foreheads felt the wind and rain. 
Our youth return’d; for there was shed 
On spirits that had long been dead, 
Spirits dried up and closely furl’d, 
The freshness of the early world. 

* * * s * e 
Keep fresh the grass upon his grave 
O Rotha, with thy living wave! 
Sing him thy best! for few or none 
Hears thy voice right, now he is gone. 

















by Argus Tresidder 





















MOUNTAIN WATER 


“No, you are not the first to say you love 

This mountain water for its sparkling life. 

We never think it sentimental here 

To speak about our water as you have. 

The gaunt and ragged mountaineers themselves, 
Though one would not in casual judgment call 
Their kind romantic, all but worship creeks, 

Or branches, as they call them, near their homes. 
With streams like this from virgin mountain springs 
These men identify their happiness; 

The ‘home-place’ spirit is within the ‘branch,’ 
An uncouth Naiad, half-defined, yet real 

To minds like theirs which are more sensitive 
Than ours to simple loveliness, in them 

‘A natural piety.’ It might surprise 

The scornful people who call folk like these 
Degenerate, to know how lyrical 

Is even common speech upon their lips, 

How deeply they can feel about the things 

That we call stuff of poetry. 


| “T seem 
To be digressing. No, you need not be 
Ashamed of what you said. We understand. 
We hikers come to have a sense of what 
We vaguely call the mountain-lust, a joy 
In rugged land, in peaks and knobs and balds, 
In all high majesty of earth. We feel 
The same clear, breathless pride of ownership 
In vast and intimate tranquillity 
That native mountaineers must feel, and too, 
Like them, we seldom put into blind words 
So personal a passion. 
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“Not alone 
Is our content in mountains, but in all 
They hold: their rhododendrons and their pines, 
Their dog-tooth violets and galax leaves, 
Their snows and streams and boulders. So, you see, 
In loving this bright liquid which has passed 
Between the mossy stones and over roots— 
The mountain’s breathing-through—you are of us!” 








by Marion Edna Bowler 
CONCARNEAU 


The sails are coming from the west 
Henna sails, blue sails, sails of gold! 
The sails are homing from their quest, 
So many ages old. 


The women wait upon the strand, 

Fair women, sweet women, women bold; 
They knit until their men shal] land, 
As they have done of old. 


The ships come in, in the setting sun, 
Toil-worn ships, their tales untold; 
The sailors sing, for their day is done, 
As they have sung of old. 





The nets are hung on the masts to dry:— 
Jade-green nets; and the sails of gold, 
Behind them still are gliding by, 

Just as they have of old. 


~e ~ 


The sun sinks down into the sea; 
Deep sea, gray sea, sea so cold; 
And the ships are left alone with me, 
As they have been of old. 




















~~ 












by Leonard Brown 


OUR CONTEMPORARY POETRY 


Y issuing a revised edition of this anthology of contemporary 

poetry, Miss Monroe has performed an important labor of 
our time. Other collections may show fewer poets more fully, or 
persistenly maintain a higher level of verse; and a few, by a policy 
of rigid exclusion and the exercise of a correct judicious taste, 
may stand as permanent monuments to the finest poetic talent of 
the last thirty years. But only this book gives us the illusion of liv- 
ing again in the midst of that fever of verse which was so char- 
acteristic of the first quarter of our century, of witnessing, so far 
as it is now possible to witness, the poets of the last two genera- 
tions at work. In this respect Miss Monroe is superior to Mr. 
Untermeyer as an editor. 

The New Poetry is hardly criticism, as would be a more 
rigidly exclusive volume (and indeed such notes as Miss Monroe 
includes, both from her own essays and from essays by others who 
have been associated with her in editing Poetry, are largely ac- 
clamatory rather than critical); but Miss Monroe’s anthology 
is certainly an incitement of criticism. For it makes clear that the 
possibility of re-examining the poetic output of the last thirty 
years, with the critical intention of revealing the poetry as it has 
come to stand, should be entertained. Accordingly the question 
is whether contemporary poetry is an extension of an older con-+ 
vention, or, on the other hand, a new movement within a great 
tradition. 

The last great convention in English poetry was romanticism. 
We hear of the “Victorian” and of the “Georgian,” but these are 
(in the sense that “Elizabethan” is not) political rather than 
philosophical names. The unifying idea, the single idea which 
makes England coherent in the later nineteenth century, is better 


The New Poetry: An Anthology of Twentieth-Century Verse in English, ed. 
by Harriet Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. New edition, Revised and 
Enlarged, by H.,M., with biographical and critical notes. New York: Macmil- 


lan, 1932. 
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epitomized in Mr. Kipling than in Tennyson; for Mr. Kipling 
is politics, he is British Imperialism. But literature at its greatest 
has always related more closely to philosophy than to politics; so 
that we find ourselves to be somewhat dissatisfied with Mr. Kip- 
ling and turn to Tennyson, and then find ourselves to be dissat- 
isfied also with Tennyson. 

Our dissatisfaction with Tennyson is of greater consequence 
than our dissatisfaction with Mr. Kipling because we feel Ten- 
nyson to be potentially the greater poet; we feel Tennyson was 
trying to make an answer to the question of man’s relation to 
the universe (always the proper business of poetry), and it must 
be said that Mr. Kipling’s British Imperialism is hardly an 
answer to this question. And Tennyson leaves us dissatisfied be- 
cause his poetry does not constitute an answer. The reason why 
it does not is that his time had no answer to offer him. His time 
was both doubt and conviction, and hence was confusing; it con- 
fused Tennyson, and his poetry confuses us. Moreover the litera- 
ture of the time confuses us. The later nineteenth century offers 
us such disparate figures as Arnold and Tennyson, Newman and 
Carlyle, Browning and Hardy, Ruskin and Pater. But there is 
nothing disparate in this way between Dryden and Pope, Jonson 
and Webster, Wordsworth and Keats. Because post-romantic 
thought was never integrated as a single body of ideas, and ar- 
rived at no dominant belief, it stood to the poets of the time as 
confusing thought; the literature is consequently hydra-headed, 
and for a convention we have to return to an earlier period, to 
romanticism. 

Accordingly a poet of the first quarter of our century who 
wished to identify himself with a convention would, if he sought 
that convention within English poetry, have to go back at least as 
far as the romanticists; and of course he could go even farther back. 
But the contemporary poet who was so uncritical as to accept. 
unconsciously an older convention would in all probability stop 
with the romanticists; for they would be closest to him in point of 
time, chronologically the most “modern”, would have taught him 
most of what he knew, and their poetry would have the appearance 
of being most like what he felt he wanted to do himself. Because 
they suited his tastes, he would be inclined to identify himself 
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with the romantic convention. And that is exactly what happened. 

The two romantic magnets which attracted many of our con- 
temporary poets were the romantic conceptions of man and of 
nature. However much Wordsworth and Shelley and Keats 
worried themselves over “what man has made of man”, it remains 
that they, along with Godwin and Rousseau and the other philos- 
ophers of the time, adopted man into their hearts. They fell in 
love with a generic idea, with ideal man. All through their work— 
in “Michael” and the “Ode on Intimations”, in “Alastor” and 
“Prometheus Unbound”, in “Endymion” and “Hyperion”— this 
ideal is put on display; and it is of great importance that we should 
note the ideal is, particularly in the poetry of Wordsworth and 
Keats, the natural man. Like this conception of man, their ro- 
mantic conception of nature is a generic idea, ideal nature. But 
again, throughout their work, the ideal is the natural. Natural 
nature is nature created as opposed to nature rearranged by man. 
Natural man and natural nature are the cornerstones of the roman- 
tic philosophy; and romantic poetry receives its structure from the 
poet’s opposing the ideal against the artificial, the ethical against 
the unethical, or, to put it concretely, the individual against so- 
ciety. 

Now suppose we augment this romanticism by Balzac and Ar- 
nold; let us add Balzac’s interest in the fact, and Arnold’s dictum 
concerning the “object as in itself it really is”. Without altering 
the quintessential meaning of either man or nature as the early ro- 
manticist understood those terms, we drop down a hundred years 
to our own time, and focus a contemporary poet’s vision more 
factually upon a single natural man. ‘The contemporary poet 
observes the natural man as he moves through our contemporary 
society, observes also the natural moral virtues of this natural 
man; then he writes a poem about the man. And the poem turns 
out to be “Doc Hill” in Mr. Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River 
Anthology. Mr. Masters talks of Doc Hill as Wordsworth would 
talk of him. Or, if we substitute Chicago for the Lake District, 
cornfields for yew-trees, we come out at Mr. Sandburg. Or, if we 
prefer to take Wordsworth’s simple country, simple men, and 
simple speech without substitution or expansion, and hand them 
over to a contemporary, we come out at Mr. Robert Frost. 
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Mr. Frost’s resemblances to Wordsworth are so striking that 
long ago they provoked remarks concerning our “American Words- 
worth”; and I believe. it is just to let the remarks stand. When 
Mr. Frost says in “Storm Fear”: 


I count our strength, 
Two and a child... 
he is very close to Wordsworth’s “We Are Seven”; his “Hill Wife” 
is purely a Wordsworthian study in character; and his simple 
diction and metric are the resurrection of the preface to the second 
edition of the Lyrical Ballads. Mr. Masters’ poetry is parti- 
cularly romantic in its view of man. The Spoon River Anthology 
is filled by a romanticist’s sympathy for the misunderstood human 
beings of life, and Mr. Masters’ attitude toward his subject is 
precisely Wordsworth’s attitude. The studies which Wordsworth 
made of Ruth, Alice Fell, Michael, Goody Blake, and Harry Gill 
stand as models in kind for those which Mr. Masters has made 
of Mollie McGee, Seth Compton, Lucinda Matlock, Father Mal- 
loy, and Daisy Fraser. Both poets are fundamentally moralists, 
their subject the individual versus society. But it is particularly 
rewarding to place Mr. Sandburg beside Wordsworth, for two 
more dissimilar poets could hardly, it would seem, be brought to- 
gether offhand. Yet, when we consider carefully their tastes, 
their subjects, and their attitudes, the dissimilarity vanishes. 
Wordsworth spoke of the “still, sad music of humanity”, and 
Sandburg echoes him in “The Poor”; Wordsworth’s “what man has 
made of man” is answered by Sandburg in “Killers”; Words- 
worth’s attitude toward Ruth in his poem of that name is Sand- 
burg’s attitude toward Chick Lorimer in “Gone”; the spirit of 
“Three Years She Grew In Sun And Shower” comes back to us 
in Sandburg’s “Autumn Movement”; and if Wordsworth could 
say, in “Lines Composed Above Tintern Abbey”, 
O sylvan Wye! thou wanderer through the woods, 
’ How often has my spirit turned to thee! 
Sandburg can sound the antiphonal in “Prairie”: 
O prairie mother, I am one of your boys, 


I have loved the prairie as a man with a heart 
shot full of pain over love. 
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Or, if we wish to extend our range of comparison: romantic soli- 
tude, as we find it in-Shelley’s “Alastor”, receives its distant answer 
in Sandburg’s “Places”; Byronic heroism reappears in “Keep away 
from little deaths” (“Joy”); and if we care to recall a line from 
Shelley’s “Ode to the West Wind”, 


Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 


we can find its double in Sandburg’s “Prayers of Steel”: 


Lay me on an anvil, O God! 
Beat me and hammer me into a crowbar. 

Mr Robinson, Mr. Lindsay, and Mr. Jeffers derive from ro- 
manticism. Mr. Robinson’s “The Master” is on Lincoln, and 
Lincoln appears in this poem as the romantic hero exactly as the 
Poet appears in Shelley’s “Alastor” as the romantic hero; Lincoln 
appears as the great individual whom society does not understand. 
If Mr. Robinson can write: 


. we, the gentlemen who jeered, 
May be forgotten by and by... . 
Shelley can denounce in the preface to “Alastor”, as weil as in that 
poem’s concluding lines, the same jeering gentlemen and with the 
same scornful spirit (“Preface”): 


. .. those meaner spirits. . . . Their destiny is more abject 
and inglorious as their delinquency is more contemporary and 
pernicious. They who, deluded by no generous error, insti- 
gated by no sacred thirst of doubtful knowledge, duped by 
no illustrious superstition, loving nothing on this earth, and 
cherishing no hopes beyond, yet keep aloof from sympathies 
with their kind, rejoicing neither in human joy nor mourning 
with human grief; these, and such as they, have their appor- 
tioned curse. . . . They are morally dead. 


Mr. Robinson’s famous “Richard Cory”, like his “The Growth 
of Lorraine”, is a case-study fundamentally after the manner of 
Wordsworth; “Mr. Flood’s Party” is a picture of a soul in soli- 
tude; “Cassandra” and “Demos” are the usual charges made by a 
romanticist against society (in his day Leigh Hunt might have 
gone to his charming prison for them); “Miniver Cheevy” is the 
satirized commoner who will not grapple with his own world, one 
of the “meaner spirits” whom Shelley spoke against. In only one 
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poem included by Miss Monroe in this anthology does Mr. Robin- 
son emerge as anything but a follower of his romantic ancestors. I 
refer to “The New Tenants”. In that poem we feel the poet who 
wrote it was vaguely aware of some discrepancy between his age 
and the age which produced Wordsworth; but we cannot get be- 
hind the vagueness, which was evidently in the mind of Mr. 
Robinson when he wrote the poem. “Tristram”, probably Mr. 
Robinson’s first poem, demonstrates this same sensitivity to 
ailments of our time which no romantic doctoring can diagnose; 
and he very nearly succeeds in diagnosing them in the manner 
proper to poetry. But the bulk of his work places him with the 
romanticists. 

Mr. Lindsay is baffling. At first his racket.puts us off; and later 
we discover his delicate lyricism, which puts us off also. It is 
only after we have lived with him for a long time that we begin to 
wonder what is behind his noise and alarums. And if we re-read. 
his poetry in an effort to discover for ourselves the foundations 
of his work, we come again upon an old friend; we come upon 
‘Booth, upon Samson, upon John Brown, and John P. Altgeld, and 
the ever-recurring (and surely weary) Abraham Lincoln; we come 
upon the romantic hero. And if we look also for the usual ro- 
mantic diatribe against society, we find it in “The Leaden-Eyed”: 


Let not young souls be smothered out before 
They do quaint deeds and fully flaunt their pride, 
It is the world’s one crime its babes grow dull, 

Its poor are ox-like, limp and leaden-eyed. . . . 


But Mr. Lindsay, like Mr. Robinson, has his other side. As I 
said, Mr. Robinson in “Tristram” looked upon the world with his 
own naked eyes, having mis-laid his romantic glass for the mo- 
ment; and he very nearly saw his world. But one cannot, after 
having worn a romantic lense for a long time, see absolutely clearly 
without it. “Tristram” is almost the naked vision. And so is 
Mr. Lindsay’s “The Chinese Nightingale”. But neither is certainly 
the naked vision. Like Mr. Robinson, Mr. Lindsay was by 
temperament and training the romanticist; the bulk of his work 
is consequently romantic work, and upon romantic themes. 

Mr. Robinson Jeffers, one of the more lately arrived luminaries 
in the contemporary heavens, has been likened to the Greeks; 
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which certainly ought to estrange him from the romanticists. And, 
indeed, his work has a kind of classical overtone at times; but it 
is in the manner rather than in the meaning of his poetry that we 
find this flavor. But even the classic qualities of this style are so 
overladen with a dark melodrama that we come finally to suspect 
even his so-called Greek temper. Compare the style of “Hurt 
Hawks”, for example, with the style of the passage in the “Odys- 
sey” which narrates the hanging of the twelve maids by Ulysses. 
Certainly there is as much material for melodrama in Homer as 
in Mr. Jeffers; but the Greek’s directness is far different from Mr. 
Jeffers’ convolutions of sentiment. The sentiment of “Hurt 
Hawks” is as old as James Thomson, and it is a romantic senti- 
ment. “Night” is romantic nature over again, and Byronic de- 
fiance reappears in “Strength is great... . The weakness of your 
breed.” And if we go beyond the selections given from Mr. Jeffers’ 
work by Miss Monroe in this anthology to those longer poems 
like “Tamar”, “The Roan Stallion”, and “The Women at Point 
Sur’, we come upon material which is no more classical than 
Eugene O’Neill’s; we come upon the romantic case-study of the 
individual as handled freshly through the medium of our newer 
psychology. And that is all we come upon,—a personal style in 
other words. 

Of all personal styles among contemporary poets, the nearest 
to the classical is probably H. D.’s. This is a beautiful style; its 
simplicity, precision, and directness are a welcome relief from the 
needless profusion of much contemporary verse: 

Hermes, Hermes 

The great sea foamed, 
Gnashed its teeth about me; 
But you have waited, 

Where sea-grass tangles with 


Shore grass. 


or, 


I saw the first pear 

As it fell. 

The honey-seeking, golden-banded, 
The yellow swarm, 

Was not more fleet than I, 
(Spare us from loveliness!) 

As I fell prostrate, 

Crying. . . 
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There is a fine honesty in such poetry. How superior it is to 
(The New.Poetry, p. 177): 


My lips, like slim canaries, 

Sing when I hear you speak, 

Beloved, bend and stroke once more 

The finches of my cheek. 
But when one goes beneath the Greek tones of H. D., one discovers 
again the romantic convention: 


You have flayed us with your blossoms; 

Spare us the beauty 

Of fruit-trees! 
This is classical simplicity perhaps, but certainly the romantic 
spirit. The poetic statement conveys the immediacy of a sub- 
jective emotion; it is like Wordsworth’s poetic statement about 
his “sylvan Wye”. That is, in the verse of H. D. we hear again 
the voice of an old convention. 

Edna St. Vincent Millay also shares in romantic themes. Her 
“Renascence”, which I feel Miss Monroe, like several other critics, 
praises too highly, is an intense but immature version by a highly 
gifted young girl of the spirit of “Prometheus Unbound”; and the 
exemplary sonnet beginning “O world, I cannot hold thee close 
enough!” is romantic nature re-experienced and re-stated. But 
there is another strain in Edna St. Vincent Millay’s poetry; her 
intense lyricism forced her to the theme of love. Often this 
theme is handled very simply, as in “Recuerdo” and “Ashes of 
Life”; but more often, in her sonnets and particularly in the 
mature “Fatal Interview”, the theme of love is handled as a con- 
ventional idea. These love sonnets have unquestionably a per- 
sonal air, but so had medieval love verse and medieval love verse 
was conventional. Medieval love verse descended to the Eliz- 
abethans, and from the Elizabethans it has descended in turn to 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


Nor shall my love avail you in your hour, 


is Delia talking to Daniel; that is, it is the obverse of the Eliza- 
bethan love convention as we discover it in the sonnet-cycles of 
sixteenth century Englishmen from Wyatt through Shakespeare. 
These two themes—the convention of love, and the convention of 
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romantic nature—demonstrate our poet’s range. Edna St. Vincent 
Millay remains a conventional poet. 

Just here appear the claims of those poets who have fallen into 
the error of trying for an “American” poetry, their claims, that is, 
to a new movement in poetry. This matter deserves attention, 
for their efforts are too much encouraged by reviewers and critics; 
Mr. Stephen Benét, for instance, has been too much praised for 
his “American” poetry, but not enough praised for his poetry. 
The effort toward an “American” poetry is an indication in both 
our critics and our poets of immaturity. I am at a loss to account 
for it, save on two grounds. ‘The first is our dismal craving to be 
somebody nationally; we must assert our Americanism by inter- 
fering in Nicaragua, and we must assert our Americanism by writ- 
ing verse about Johnny Appleseed and John Brown. We should 
understand that Riley and Harte are “American” in this way, and 
that Emerson and Whitman are not, to say nothing of Poe. The 
second ground on which to explain the attempt of our poets at an 
“American” poetry is the absence of intellectual effort upon the 
part of both our poets and our critics. An intellectual curiosity 
about poetry, any knowledge of the poetry of the past, ought to 
inform our poets and critics that the great literatures of the world 
are not national literatures at all; they are philosophical litera- 
ture. And one differs from the other only because the body of 
ideas which produced the one differs from the bodies of ideas which 
produced the others. Belief changes from age to age; positions in 
thought change; hence, literature changes also. Dante differs from 
Homer, Shakespeare from Dante, Wordsworth from Shakespeare, 
and Baudelaire from Wordsworth because human thought suffered 
four or five radical mutations between Homer and Baudelaire. 
That is, the Jliad has not survived because of the Greeks, nor the 
Divine Comedy because of the Latins, nor King Lear and the Ode 
on Intimations because of the English, nor Les Fleurs du Mal 
because Baudelaire wrote about the French. We should remember 
that Plutarch served Shakespeare admirably with foreign material 
occasionally, that the French poets have always done well on 
classical themes, and that Milton’s Satan does not seem offhand 
to be an English gentleman. National material may be incidental 
to it, but great poetry survives for other than national reasons. 
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After you subtract what I must call the English essence from King 
Lear, you have something left; you have, for example, the state- 
ment “Ripeness is all”; and after you subtract the English essence 
from Keats you have something left—you have “Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty”; but I do not know what you have left after you sub- 

. tract the American essence from such “American” poems as Mr. 

Lindsay’s Johnny Appleseed and The Virginians Are Coming, 

Mr. Fletcher’s Arizona sketches, Mr. Benét’s John Brown’s Body, 

and the work of innumerable lesser poets who are represented in 

Miss Monroe’s anthology. It seems to me there is precious little 

left, and that the little is not very precious. We make a great 

mistake by trying for an “American” poetry. Mr. Lindsay prob- 
ably wrote his finest poem in “The Chinese Nightingale”, and 

Mr. Robinson, as I said, in “Tristram”. 

If we have a movement in contemporary poetry, it is not to be 
found in our so-called “American” verse, which is much too empty 
and misguided to contribute anything new to a great tradition; 
nor is it to be had in the work of those poets whom I discussed as 
followers of the romantic convention. And yet these contempor- 
aries of ours are not exactly like the older romantic poets. In the 
last analysis, we conclude that the difference resides in style, and 
that style (or what Miss Monroe calls “personal idiom”) explains 
the differences. That is, Mr. Sandburg’s poetry differs from Words- 
worth’s not because his thought differs, or his themes, or even 
his subjects; it differs primarily because Mr. Sandburg’s style is 
unmistakably not the older poet’s. 

As soon as we understand this, we discover that several others 
among our contemporary poets are also belated romantics. Here 
is, the proper place to rest, for example, Hart Crane and his 
Brooklyn Bridge, and a good share of Mr. Wallace Stevens’ ex- 
treme delight in parasols, and Mr. E. E. Cummings’ sunsets. And 
here too is the proper place to rest the Imagists. 

For what, finally, is Miss Lowell, Mr. Fletcher, and the other 
Imagists (I exclude Mr. Pound, who, with his customary good 
sense, cut himself loose from the Imagists after Miss Lowell took 
them over), if they are not technicians, stylists, “personal idioms”? 
Like the other poets whom I discussed, they make no fresh ap- 
proach to life, they introduce no new themes into poetry, they 
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represent no new beliefs in their age; they represent only new 
stylistic practices, and remain children of their great romantic 
ancestry. Miss Lowell’s “Patterns” (perhaps her greatest claim 
on poetry) is, for example, straight out of the romantic side of 
Browning’s dramatic monologues, and her “Purple Grackles” is 
one more rendition of romantic solitude. And what is true of 
Miss Lowell is true of the other Imagists; they are always talk- 
ing about the individual, or nature, or society in the romantic way. 
So far as thought informs their poetry, their thought is romantic 
thought; and their poetry belongs, for all its style, to the romantic 
convention. 

We should not be deceived by the Imagists’ style. Miss Lowell’s, 
for instance, has the qualities for which she strove,—hardness, 
brittleness, glitter; but it is in the end only a romantic style. Her 
poetry is just as lush as Keats’ in adjective and figure, and Miss 
Lowell at her best is not so disciplined as Keats at his. It is 
interesting to remember that Miss Lowell wrote a critical biog- 
raphy of Keats; and I believe a good deal could be made of the 
assertion that Miss Lowell formed her own style by polishing 
Keats up a little with the French poets whom she studied. And 
yet Miss Lowell and her school issued militant declarations of 
independence not so long ago. 

The real question is whether a new style can rise to greatness 
without fresh thought upon which to build. So far as I know, this 
has never occurred in poetry, not even in Swinburne. A revolt in 
thought has always preceded a revolt in style. Compare Donne to 
Daniel, Crabbe to Pope, the later to the earlier Blake. Conse- 
quently in estimating a fresh body of poetry (the Imagists’ per- 
haps) we must be careful to form an opinion upon the thought 
as well as the style, upon the intellectual effort anterior to the 
poetry as well as the emotional idiom of the poetry; above all, 
we must ask whether the thought demands the style, as it does in 
Donne. 

When we approach contemporary poetry in this way, we con- 
clude that it can make no claim to fresh thought. Hence its style is 
fundamentally only the groundless preferences of the poets, in- 
stead of being an inevitable medium for the transmission of new 
ideas. And we begin to suspect the style. For Wordsworth wrote 
as he did because his thought drove him to a new medium; but 
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Miss Lowell was never tormented in this way, thought was never 
immediate with her. Consequently she sought out not a new way 
of writing poetry because she had something new to say, but only 
a new way of freshening up out-moded thought—which has never 
made for vitality in poetry. Wordsworth has far more vitality- 
than Miss Lowell. Many of our contemporary poets have weak- 
ened their poetry in expending their energy by thinking up new 
ways of saying old things instead of seeking out in the great tradi- 
tion the old ways of saying new things. Their style can be separ- 
ated from their thought, because the thought existed long before 
they wrote; and this is a very bad thing for their poetry, since 
one cannot break up Donne, or Dante, or Blake, or Swinburne, 
or Shakespeare in this way. 

But leaving the problem of style, we come back to the clear 
conventionality of our contemporary poetry, and to the knowledge 
that it will have to stand or fall with romanticism as opposed, say, 
to classicism. Accordingly, the proper questions to ask about our 
contemporary poets are only whether we prefer Mr. Frost to 
Wordsworth, Miss Millay and H. D. to Christina Rossetti and 
Emily Dickinson, Miss Lowell to Keats, Mr. Jeffers to Shelley. 
And these are disturbing questions. But fortunately we can ask 
also whether our conventional contemporaries are our only con- 
temporaries, whether after all we do not have in a few contempor- 
ary poets a new movement in poetry, whether, to go at the heart of 


.the problem, our age has produced fresh thought, a new body of 


ideas. 


II 


That our age has produced a new body of ideas is now quite 
apparent. The primers of our day, the testaments of our time, have 
been written by Mr. Walter Lippmann in 4 Preface to Morals and 


_ Mr. Joseph Wood Krutch in The Modern Temper. These spokes- 


men stand for our day as Godwin and Rousseau stood for the ro- 
mantic period. And just here I should like to return to Tennyson. 
In speaking of Tennyson I referred to the confusion in thought 
which was so characteristic of his time, and said that because the 
Victorian age was never integrated as a single body of ideas and 
arrived at no dominant belief concerning the problem of man’s 
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relation: to the universe, the literature of the period is a confus- 
ing literature; and I cited Tennyson as notably the poet who suf- 
fered at that time from the confusion. In contradistinction to the 
romantic period, which was a period of assertion, the Victorian was 
a period of questions. Political Justice is an assertion, but W. H. 
Mallock’s Is Life Worth Living? is questions. Consequently we 
discover Paine and Godwin behind Wordsworth, Godwin behind 
Shelley, Wordsworth behind Keats; they are integrated because 
they believed largely in the same things; they were all agreed, and 
had to spend their time only in voicing the agreement which we 
call romanticism. But when we turn to the Victorians we find 
Huxley arguing with Arnold over literature and science, Arnold 
disagreeing with Newman’s accepting the Church, Arthur Hugh 
Clough writing (“To Spend Uncounted Years of Pain”): 


To spend uncounted years of pain, 
Again, again, and yet again, 

In working out in heart and brain 
The problem of our being here; 
To gather facts from far and near, 
Upon the mind to hold them clear, 
And, knowing more may yet appear, 

. Unto one’s latest breath to fear, 
The premature result to draw— 
Is this the object, end, and law, 

And purpose of our being here? 


That is, we find disagreement rather than agreement, argument 
rather than statement, question rather than assertion; and we find 
accordingly no convention in literature. 

Now Mr. Krutch and Mr. Lippmann are more like Godwin and 
Rousseau than like Mallock, for their books are assertions rather 
than questions. Mallock was questioning life, Clough was ques- 
tioning life; but Mr. Krutch and Mr. Lippmann no longer question 
life, they make assertions about life, and their assertions bear up- 
on the problem of man’s relation to the universe. They believe, 
as Godwin and Rousseau believed; whereas Mallock, Clough, and 
Tennyson alternately believed and doubted. 

I do not mean to imply that because Shelley learned from God- 
win several of our poets have learned from Mr. Krutch and Mr. 
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Lippmann. But I do mean to say that if our time has made pos- 
sible prose assertions like The Modern Temper and A Preface to 
Morals, which stand for a new body of ideas, our time has probably 
made possible also a new movement in poetry. For, as I said, 
a revolt in poetry has always rested upon a revolt in thought. Ac- 
cordingly we conclude that if we have a new movement in poetry, 
it must differ from the last great movement, which was romantic- 
ism; and this means finally that the body of ideas which underlie 
our new movement must differ from those which nourished ro- 
manticism. And we come back to the romantic conceptions of 
man and of nature. 

The romanticist’s ideal man was natural man, and he comes 
down to us in the person of Keats’ Endymion; and of his natural 
qualities and virtues, free-will and love are preéminent. Endymion 
chose freely his moral course, and his choice was good because 
it was dictated by love. Love, freely chosen and freely exercised, 
makes of Endymion the romantic ideal. 


But Endymion had to suffer the hand of our modern biologists, _ 


anthropologists, and psychologists; and quite evidently, if we 
consult Mr. Krutch and Mr. Lippmann, that hand has been 
destructive. For it has left of free-will almost nothing, and has 
broken “love” down into a number of sexual complexes. The 
finality is a physical determinism. Endymion made no choice, 
but was driven by physical forces; and his love for Cynthia has 
doubtless its true explanation in psychoanalysis. (If you think 
I put the matter tou lightly I invite you to read carefully Mr. 
Krutch and Mr. Lippmann and the latter’s bibliographical author- 
ities.) 

But if the romantic conception of man has been destroyed, so 
also has the romantic conception of nature. Romantic nature was 


benevolent, it was spirit, and it was eternal. A spirit rolled through 
all things and that spirit was good. Nature never did betray the 
heart that loved her, said Wordsworth. But again, a physical 
determinism has robbed this nature of its spirit, just as it robbed 
Endymion of his free-will; “nature red in tooth and claw” has 
routed its benevolence; and physical relativity has ruined its eter- 
nal qualities. (I speak briefly for the sake of space, and because 
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I am here interested only in poetry. Again I invite you to Mr. 
Krutch and Mr. Lippmann.) 

Consequently the vanguard of our oomtemporasion has been dis- 
posed to see nature only as a physical flux, and man only as a 
physical flux; which are not how the romanticist saw man and 
nature. And, we have as a corollary,—since the romantic concep- 
tions of man and of nature are destroyed for a number of people 
of our time, the possibility of a continued romantic convention in 
poetry is destroyed also. And here enters, therefore, the possi- 
bility of a new movement in poetry. 

Doubtless it cost Mr. Krutch and Mr. Lippmann a certain 
amount of intellectual effort to grasp the significance of these 
changed views of man and of nature; and the same intellectual 
effort would be required of any contemporary poet who wished to 
write upon these altered themes. That is, I suggest that the defect 
of the Sandburg-Imagist-Jeffers generation of contemporary poets 
is largely just this lack of intellectual effort. One can say of them 
what Arnold said their ancestry: with plenty of energy, plenty of 
force, they do not know enough; they have lived in an old world, 
and among old ideas which they accepted without question; they 
have been deaf to the new voices of their own time. And we must 
understand that no great poet has even been insensitive in this 
regrettable way. Homer preserves perfectly the moral order of 
the early Greeks; Dante reflects medieval philosophy and meta- 
physics; Shakespeare is alive with Machiavelli, Seneca, and Mon- 
taigne; but our romantic contemporaries have written with their 
heads in the romantic sands. This is nothing against them if they 
wished to do it, nor does it mean that we cannot enjoy their 
poetry but it does mean that we must enjoy their poetry as roman- 
tic poetry written after the decline of romantic thought, and that 
they can have no share in any new movement of poetry which is 
original to our time. 

Mr. Sandburg, Mr. Frost, and Mr. Sestams are not related, 
therefore, to Mr. Aiken, Mr. MacLeish, and Mr. Eliot. The 
younger poets, unlike the older ones, are not romanticists, because 
they do not talk of man and nature in the romantic way. Com- 
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pare Mr. Masters’ “Fiddler Jones” to Mr. Aiken’s “Morning 
Song From Senlin”: 


I ended up with a broken fiddle— 
And a broken laugh, and a thousand memories, 
And not a single regret. 


This is a full life, and an admirable reward. But, says Senlin: 


. .. I ascend from darkness 

And depart on the wings of space for I know not where. 
My watch is wound, a key is in my pocket, 

And the sky is darkened as I descend the stair. 


But if there is this difference in the ends of life, there is also a 
difference in lives themselves. Mr. Masters’ Doc Hill is speak- 


ing: 


I went up and down the streets 

Here and there by day and night, 

Through ali hours of the night caring for the poor 
who were sick. 

Do you know why? 

My wife hated me, my son went to the dogs. 

And I turned to the people and poured out my love 
to them. 


And now Senlin: 


I stand by a mirror and comb my hair; 
How small and white my face! 

The green earth tilts through a sphere of air 
And bathes in a flame of space. 


In a whistling void I stand before my mirror, 
Unconcerned, and tie my tie. 


It is morning. I stand by the mirror 

And surprise my soul once more; 

The blue air rushes above my ceiling, 

There are suns beneath my floor. . . 
Life for Doc Hill, and hence for Mr. Masters, is the typical ro- 
mantic pursuit of pouring out love to “the people”; but for Senlin, 
and hence for Mr. Aiken, it is only a matter of tying one’s tie in 
cosmic space: life is purposeful for Mr. Masters, as it was for 
Wordsworth, and Doc Hill is accordingly the moral ideal; but 
life is not purposeful for Mr. Aiken, and Senlin is a mote lost in 
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space who comes from darkness, ties his tie, and goes back into 
darkness. Life is nothing, death is nothing, Senlin is nothing. 
Clearly, this is not romanticism. 

Mr. MacLeish belongs to this new movement. Nowhere is the 
bankruptcy of romantic thought better illustrated than in his 
“The End of the World”: 


Quite unexpectedly as Vasserot 

The armless ambidextrian was lighting 

A match between his great and second toe, 
And Ra!ph the lion was engaged in biting 

The neck of Madame: Sossman while the drum 
Pointed, and Teeny was about to cough 

In waltz-time swinging Jocko by the thumb— 
Quite unexpectedly the top blew off: 


And there, there overhead, there, hung over 

Those thousands of white faces, those dazed eyes, 

There in the starless dark the poise, the hover, 

There with vast wings the cancelled skies, 

There in the sudden blackness the black pall 

Of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at all. 
Here romanticized man has become an “armless ambidextrian”, 
a “Ralph the lion” who bites the “neck of Madame Sossman”, a 
“Teeny” who (by the shades of modern science!) swings “Jocko 
by the thumb”, and the orderly, spiritualized, benevolent romantic- 
ized nature has become.only a “starless dark”, “cancelled skies”, 
a “black pall of nothing. nothing, nothing—nothing at all”. Mr. 
MacLeish’s voice, like Mr. Aiken’s, is certainly not the voice of 
Mr. Sandburg glorying in his Chicago, nor of Mr. Lindsay in his 
Booth and John P. Altgeld, nor of Wordsworth secure in a nature 
that never did betray the heart that loved her; Mr. MacLeish’s 
voice is, like Mr. Krutch’s, the voice of our time. 

We come inevitably to Mr. T. S. Eliot. In speaking of our 
contemporary romanticists, and particularly of the Imagists, I 
suggested that their style, because it was simply assumed for the 
expression of old ideas rather than made necessary to them by 
new ideas, could not be justly considered as an indication of a great 
poetry. But their style is rebellious in form and diction. Now 
a rebellious style is necessary to any poet who becomes the voice 
of a new body of ideas: Whereas the rebelliousness of the Imagists 
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seems now to have been somewhat unnecessary, a rebellious style 
would be perfectly in keeping with Mr. Aiken and Mr. MacLeish. 
The question is what form such a rebellion would assume. Con- 
temporary thought is integrated in that it arrives at a belief in 
nothing, and the modern world is consequently anarchy and chaos. 
Accordingly a poetry which seeks to build upon this belief in noth- 
ing must deal with chaotic and anarchic material. And we have 
just seen Mr. MacLeish doing that in his sonnet “The End of the 
World”. But his rendering of anarchy and chaos in so rigid a form 
as the sonnet raises a question in esthetics. Would it not be 
esthetically more desirable that a poetry which sought to repre- 
sent an anarchic or chaotic subject-matter should avoid rigid 
instrumental forms, and attempt representation instead in a 
seemingly formless, verse? (Of course, verse can never be form- 
less; it can only seem formless.) To put the question in a banal 
way, should not the manner be suited to the matter? Should not 
Mr. MacLeish, in other words, have ignored the sonnet form for 
a seemingly formless verse of his own manufacture? 

This is a delicate question, and one not to be settled offhand; but 
I think it can be settled, and in this way. The contemporary 
poet who seeks to handle this new belief in nothing can follow 
either of two poetic practices. Either he can make a statement of 
his belief, such as “the old beliefs are dead, and nothing has taken 
their place”; or he can avoid statement, and choose instead to 
represent to his reader the modern world as he (the poet) sees 
it—that is, as anarchic and chaotic. The practices are dissimilar: 
the poet must either state or represent. Statement in poetry has 
always assumed a simple metric and stanza, the quatrain, the 
couplet, the sonnet; but representation has assumed a complex 
poetic structure—consider the Divine Comedy and the Faerie 
Queene. Accordingly the contemporary poet who wishes to state 
his belief in nothing directly will choose a simple form like the 
quatrain; but when representing the modern world, when speak- 
ing indirectly by image, he will choose a complex structure—and 
since his subject-matter is chaotic his verse will do well to give 
the reader esthetically the illusion of chaos. 

Mr. Eliot’s acute perception of these fine necessities to poetry 
in our time helps largely to make him the sound representative 
poet that he is. He never commits the mistake which we feel 
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Mr. MacLeish commits in “The End of the World”; he never re- 
presents chaos in so rigid a form as the sonnet Mr. Eliot makes 
his statements, but they appear in quatrains; and he represents 
his world, but his representations of anarchy and chaos appear 
in a seemingly formless verse. (Webster and such French poets as 
Laforgue and Corbiére have helped him inestimably in this illusory 
formlessness. Which goes to show the value to a poet of a know- 


ledge of poetry.) I give several examples of statement as it is — 


found in Mr. Eliot’s verse. From the quatrains called “Whispers 
of Immortality”: 


But our lot crawls between dry ribs 

To keep our metaphysics warm. 
From (here I must go outside Miss Monroe’s inclusions) “A 
Cooking Egg”: 

Where are the eagles and the trumpets? 

Buried beneath some snow-deep Alps. 


From “The Hippopotamus”: 


He shall be washed as white as snow, 
By all the martyr’d virgins kist, 
While the True Church remains below 
Wrapt in the old miasmal mist. 


From “Mr. Eliot’s Sunday Morning Service”: 


Sweeney shifts from ham to ham 

Stirring the water in his bath. 

The masters of the sybtle schools 

Are controversial, polymath. 
All these are statements, and they are made properly in the man- 
ner necessary to the making of any statement about anything; 
that is, the verse is necessarily formally metrical. 

But the modern world, as Mr. Krutch for example sees it, is 
probably better represented than talked about in poetry: Mr. 
Eliot has worked more plausibly with representation, consequently, 
than with statement; which means that The Waste Land unques- 
tionably merits the attention which has been accorded it. And 
with The Waste Land I would place “The Love Song of J. Alfred 
Prufrock”, the “Portrait of a Lady”, the “Rhapsody on a Windy 
Night”, “La Figlia Che Piange”, and “Marina”. Excerpts cannot 
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adequately represent these poems any more than excerpts can 
adequately represent the Divine Comedy or the Faerie Queene; 
the poems are images, and a part cannot stand for the whole. 

But we can represent, by individual lines, Mr. Eliot’s con- 
temporaneity; he belongs quite definitely to a new movement in 
poetry, and possesses probably the finest voice of the movement. 
Romanticized nature becomes in his poetry 


. .. the evening. . . spread out against the sky 

Like a patient etherized upon a table; 
and “pools that stand in drains” and “soot that falls from chim- 
neys.” Romanticized love—Endymion’s passion—becomes, in 
“Sweeney Erect”: 


The epileptic on the bed 
Curves backward, clutching at her sides. 


Life no longer has any meaning: 


Oh, do not ask, “What is ae 
Let us go and make our visit. 


Life is simply a succession 


Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 
And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells. 


I have measured out my life with coffee spoons 


says J. Alfred Prufrock; and Prufrock, the great lover, our con- 
temporary Endymion, salutes life with 


I grow old. . . I grow old. . . 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 


We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


Although Miss Monroe neglects, in her notes, to point out 
adequately the differences between our contemporary romanticists 
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and Mr. Eliot’s generation, and fails, critically, by indiscrimi- 
nately acclaiming as “new” such contemporary poetry as abjures 
nineteenth-century “poetic” diction, she more than rewards us 
by representing all contemporary poets justly. Given the poetry, 
we may criticize it for ourselves. 


by Mary Owen Lewis 
TROPIC SEAS 


For Hart Crane 


Your eyes have held too much of grief. 
Within their moving waters rot 

Your foundered ships on many a, reef 
And lands that were and now are not. 
The lost Atlantis flowers there 

With aqueous verdure strange and rare. - 


Defiant, wistful, when they smile 

A flare of light upon them plays 

Like tropic dawns when they beguile 
The hopeful alien by their ways 

To think an hour begun so bright 
Could never father storm and night. 


But it is gone, that transient gleam 

Of joy like silvery light on waves. 

Your unplumbed eyes grow dark and seem 
Again the ocean where it laves 

Forgotten ships and bones of those 

Who met a fate that no man knows. 
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by William S. Knickerbocker 


BELLWETHER 


An Exercise 1n Dissimulatio 


It has been pointed out to me that here Dissimulatio should perhaps be 
translated as “tactfulness” rather than “dissimulation”: but a tactfulness 
which consists primarily in not asking awkward questions seems to me to 
be pretty close to simulation and dissimulation. 

T. S. Eliot, Selected Essays, footnote, p. 321. 


~ What partly pleases, totally will shock: 
I question much if Toland would be Locke,— 


Pope: suppressed couplet, “Essay on Man”. 


A compilation of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s best essays is very useful at 
the present moment, for it enables the curious to have ready ac- 
cess to the winnowed product of the most impressive British critic 
of our day.’ The thirty-three essays, grouped in seven sections, 
cover a wide range of cultural, literary, philosophical, and ecclesi- 
astical subjects: they examine such matters as originality and 
orthodoxy in creative and critical thinking, the function of critic- 
ism, the necessity of rhetoric in the poetic drama; they are con- 
cerned with discussions of Seneca in Elizabethan translations, of 
Elizabethan dramatists in general and some of them in particular 
(like Marlowe, Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Middleton, Heywood, 
Tourneur, Ford, and Massinger): there is an illuminating dis- 
course on Dante, another on the meaning and significance of the 
“metaphysical” poets: and valuable treatments of various other 
authors like William Blake, Swinburne, Baudelaire, Arnold and 
Pater, Wilkie Collins and Dickens, and Francis Herbert Bradley. 
Besides miscellany like the eulogy of the journalist, Charles 
Whibley, and the exercise on the talents of Marie Lloyd sometime 
of the London music-hall stage, there are two brief series which 
are particularly important for the light they throw on Mr. Eliot’s 
point of view: the Anglican trilogy (“Lancelot Andrewes”, “John 
Bramhall”, and “Thoughts After Lambeth”) ; and the two famous 


Selected Essays. By T. S. Eliot. 1917-1932. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. Pp. 415. 1932. 
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criticisms of Harvard neo-Humanism (“Humanism of Irving 
Babbitt” and “Second Thoughts on Humanism”). 

Accepting the verdict of the gravest and most sensible of the 
younger American critics that Mr. Eliot has already achieved the 
miracle of transforming contemporary sensibility in culture and 
letters, the informed person will find in Selected Essays hints here 
and there why that transformation was possible: one especially 
revealing hint is given on p. 312: “... whereas twenty years ago a 
young man attracted by metaphysical speculation was usually 
indifferent to theology, I believe that today a similar young man 
is more ready to believe that theology is a masculine discipline, 
than were those of my generation.” That giddy rout of bacchantic 
revellers who trooped in vine-leaves and fawnskins in the wake of 
Scott Fitzgerald, Aldous Huxley, and Ernest Hemingway may 
still be singing their songs of the calamus; but how far away in 
the valleys they now sound! ' 


As when, with crowned cups, unto the Elian god 

Those priests high orgies held. 
How dim their echoes are now! They are outmoded orgiasts and 
their numbers decrease. Selected Essays of Mr. Eliot is the brev- 
iary of many of those who yesterday wreathed their goblets 
with violets but who are today engaged in a catharsis of carnality. 
Readers who are less absorbed with noting the veering winds of 
doctrine will find in Mr. Eliot’s compilation something else more 
engaging and edifying; whoever cares for style will arise from read- 
ing any of these essays with a composed state of satisfaction, be- 
cause his taste for discrimination and distinction in prose will not 
be disappointed. But “style”, says Mr. Eliot on p. 405, “alone can 
not preserve; only good style in conjunction with permanently 
interesting content can preserve.” To say that Mr. Eliot is a 
stylist is not to say that he has nothing to say: he has many 
things to say. Not an essay in this collection lacks fine and dis- 
cerning observations in isolated paragraphs and sentences: each 
essay as a whole illustrates aptly what Mr. Eliot calls ordonnance 
which, left undefined and thus violating his most obvious man- 
nerigsm, may be understood to mean either what the vulgar bluntly 
call “kick”, or something more profoundly effective but not pre- 
cisely the same: what rhetoricians call ordo catenoque. 
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The time for even a tentative or provisional estimate of Mr. 
Eliot is not yet, though the time for a comparison is. Mr. Eliot 
is still a young man: he is about as old as Matthew Arnold was 
when the latter published Essays in Criticism, First Series (1865). 
Mr. Eliot is still wrestling with the problem of reconciling tradition 
with treason in the disciplines of culture, literature, and theology; 
whereas Matthew Arnold had firmly, and without querulousness, 
emerged from his unsettled state of youth and its attendant con- 
fusion when he published his first critical essays. Though it is 
true that Mr. Eliot announced several years .ago, in the most 
widely-read part of his For Lancelot Andrewes (1925), that he 
has a triad of allegiances (“royalism in politics”, “classicism in 
literature”, and “Anglicanism in religion”), the public is still in 
the dark as to what he may possibly mean by these familiar 
terms. His insistence upon redefining every word he uses may 
bring him very close to Alice’s Humpty Dumpty and may make 
him define “royalism”, “classicism”, and “Anglicanism” according 
to what he wants them to mean. If that should happen, then it 
will be obvious that any attempt to forecast his meaning will, in 
the issue of the event, be clearly and preposterously belied. We 
may assume, then, that he is yet to make his most significant and 
permanent mark: nevertheless, allowing for this uncertainty of 
anticipation or judgment, we may rest in the conviction that Se- 
lected Essays is a current classic and that no cultivated reader 
can afford to remain ignorant of its attained achievement and sig- 
nificance. 


II 


nuiv Sé 6 Oeds trapdaoyou cwdpovoice TA THY GrrXrwv ypdderv. 
Darunis AND CuLoz. Proem 

There have been others since Arnold who have presumed to scan 
the best that has been thought and said in literature since the 
Greeks, but no one—certainly not Saintsbury, Gosse, or Garnett 
among the British; or Philo Buck, John Macy, Burton Rascoe, or 
Irving Babbitt among ourselves—has commanded the respect and 
deference on so grand a scale, or exercised the influence, which Mr. 
Eliot at present commands and exercises. A dilettante might pre- 
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sume to “scan the whole course of man” and suffer the suspicion, as 
Mr. Burton Rascoe suffers, that he is, for all of his audacity, verve, 
and irreverence, still a dilettante. But Mr. Eliot is no dilettante: 
what he handles he handles with a decisiveness and finality which 
can only be attained by diligent and fundamental reflection, re- 
search, analysis, and comparison. And yet he is not an academic 
scholar: for while he is scholarly in attitude and conscience, he is 
primarily a journalist who seeks, through the implement of re- 
sponsible criticism, to propagate a habit of discipline and a regard 
for standards. “There is a type of mind, and I have a very close 
sympathy with it,” he says on p. 404, “which can only turn to 
writing, or only produce its best writing, under the pressure of 
an immediate occasion. . . the cause [of writing] may be (as with 
myself) inertia or laziness requiring immediate stimulus. . . .” As 
editor of The Criterion and as contributor to distinguished English 
literary periodicals, he has had an opportunity to be among those 
whom Arnold described as “those who have had a passion for 
diffusing, for making prevail from one end of society to the other, 
the best knowledge, the best ideas of their time; who have laboured 
to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, uncouth, difficult, ab- 
stract, professional, exclusive: to humanize it, to make it efficient 
outside the clique of the cultivated and learned.” 

Arnold himself .was one of these: is Mr. Eliot another? An 
answer may possibly be found in discovering. Mr. Eliot’s attitude 
toward Matthew Arnold. If one is to judge from the comments 
in Selected Essays—especially in the essays entitled “Arnold and 
Pater” and in “Francis Herbert Bradley”—any similarity one 
finds between Mr. Eliot’s work and Arnold’s might not be pleas- 
ing to Mr. Eliot. Yet I, for one, fitd Mr. Eliot much nearer to 
Arnold than I find Professor Babbitt, Mr. Paul Elmer More, or 
any of their estimable disciples. Now, that Robert Bridges is 
dead and George Santayana is involved in his intricacies of the 
abstruse, the closest analogy of our times to Arnold is Mr. Eliot, 
even though we have Mr. Eliot’s own word for it that he is not a 
continuator of the Arnoldian point of view. “We go to him 
[Arnold] for refreshment and the companionship of a kindred 
point of view to our own, but not as disciples”, he says on p.347. 
How Arnoldian is the very turn of phrase and the nice discrimi- 
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nation between companionship and discipleship! He agrees, fur- 
ther, with Mr. J. M. Robertson (horrible conjunction: Robert- 
son and Eliot!) that “. .. Arnold had little gift for consistency 
or for definition. Nor had he the power of connected reasoning at 
any length; his flights are either short flights or circular flights. 
Nothing in his prose work, therefore, will stand any very close 
analysis, and we may well feel that the positive content of many 
words is very small.” (pp. 346-347). Concerning Arnold’s famous 
style, he makes the devastating dismissal: “Arnold. . . produced 
a kind of illusion of precision and clarity: that is, maintained 
these qualities as ideals of style.” (p. 348). Mr. Eliot attempts 
a critical estimate of Arnold’s title to esteem and finds it wanting: 

in the essay, “Arnold and Pater”, he attempts to establish the 
thesis that “the degradation of philosophy and religion, skilfully 
initiated by Arnold, is competently continued by Pater.” One arises 
from the reading of that essay convinced that Mr. Eliot’s uneasi- 
ness in being numbered among the successors of Arnold is caused 
by his dislike of being included with so “moral” a person as Pater. 
It may be true, as Mr. Eliot says in his effort to dissociate him- 
self from Arnold’s baneful legacy of influence, that Pater trans- 
formed Arnold’s equilibrated “Hebraism and Hellenism” into too 
much esthesis and laid too great emphasis on the more joyous 
of the two principles of culture. But there is some element of 
deficiency of knowledge, or some mere wantonness in the belief, 
that the only historical effect of Arnold’s influence was in the 
estheticism of Pater and of Pater’s passionate disciples. Some- 
thing might be said for the wholesome continuation of Arnold’s 
influence in the work of John Morley, but perhaps it would be too 
much to expect a sympathetic appraisal of a rationalist like Morley 
at the hands of a Catholic convert. But, to be a successor of 
Arnold, whether or not one admits Morley’s claims to the distinc- 
tion, to be accepted by those who have adopted Arnold as an at- 
tending and corrective genius, may be interpreted as a genuflex- 
ion of homage. To compare Mr. Eliot with Matthew Arnold, 
therefore, is merely to demonstrate that, outré as much of Mr. 
Eliot’s prose and verse undoubtedly is, Mr. Eliot shows signs— 
shall we say in spite of himself?—of carrying on the “great tradi- 
tion” of European culture in English letters from the point at which 
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Arnold relinquished it. Mr. Eliot ought not to forget, in thinking 
of his own critical work, those beautiful words of Arnold: “The 
epochs of Aeschylus and Shakespeare make us feel their preemin- 
ence. In an epoch like those is, no doubt, the true life of litera- 
ture: there is the promised land, towards which criticism can only 
beckon. That promised land it will not be ours to enter, and we 
shall die in the wilderness: but to have desired to enter it, to have 
saluted it from afar, is already, perhaps, the best distinction among 
contemporaries; it will certainly be the best title to esteem with 
posterity.” 

If we insist, as Mr. Eliot does in his essay, “Arnold and Pater”, 
upon estimating the worthiness of an established writer’s work 
from the point of view of one’s private religion or philosophy, we 
are in danger of missing the special quality which distinguishes 
literature both from philosophy and from religion. In his essays 
on American neo-Humanism, Mr. Eliot himself recognizes and 
stresses this distinction. To show how impertinent and fallacious 
the failure to observe this distinction is, the experiment of confus- 
ing literature with philosophy or with religion might be tried on 
Mr. Eliot’s Selected Essays. 


Ill 


I clothe my naked villainy 
With old odd ends stolen out of holy writ, 
And seem most a saint, when most I play the devil. 
SHAKESPEARE. 

The truncated nature of Mr. Eliot’s work is painfully evident 
from the miscellany of subjects and the absence of a coherent or 
cumulative or integrated philosophy in Selected Essays. It is true 
that the first two essays (“Tradition and the Individual Talent” and 
“The Function of Criticism”) establish interesting and suggestive 
items for the construction of such a philosophy; but they are too 
fragmentary, too scattering in effect, too inconclusive to be safely 
used as materials. Compactly written as they are, they produce 
the effect that at best they are memoranda, like the workshop, 
notebook, jottings of a craftsman. It is impossible to relate the 
variety of the rest of the Selected Essays to these preliminary 
proposals; and, as a consequence, I find myself confused by them 
and distracted. I simply cannot discover what Mr. Eliot is driv- 
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ing at. At one moment he suggests, for instance, that literature 
should be the mediating instrument of a vividly accepted and real- 
ized philosophy or religion: at another I seem to find the opposite 
—that religion or philosophy is possible only by the potency of 
verbalisms, by an effective rhetoric. This confusion may, I admit, 
be clarified by an ingenious act of speculation: 

At present, one assumes from these disjuncted experiments in 
cultural journalism that Mr. Eliot is creating for ‘himself an ethos 
which is to be, perhaps, the external excitement or stimulus to 
perform the ends which, as he argues in the essays on “Human- 
ism”, Professor Babbitt’s “inner check” cannot achieve. In “The 
Humanism of Irving Babbitt” he presents a friendly criticism of 
the new-Humanist’s “inner check” and in the essay on Francis 
Herbert Bradley he has an effectively ironic passage revealing 
impatience with Arnold’s “reason and the will of God” (which 
Arnold, incidentally, appropriated from an Anglican Bishop named 
Wilson) and with Professor Babbitt’s “inner check”. 


In Culture and Anarchy [he says, p. 365] which is probably 
his [Arnold’s] greatest book, we hear something said about 
“the will of God”; but “the will of God”: seems to become 
superseded in importance by our “best self or right reason, 
to which we want to give authority”, and this best self looks 
very much like Matthew Arnold slightly disguised. In our 
own time one of the most remarkable of our critics, one who 
is fundamentally on most questions in the right, and very 
often right alone, Professor Irving Babbitt, has said again 
and again that the old curbs of class, of authoritative govern- 
ment and of religion must be supplied in our time by some- 
thing he calls “the inner check”. The inner check looks 
very much like the “best self” of Matthew Arnold; and though 
supported by wider erudition and closer reasoning, is perhaps 
open to the same objections. 


The comment inevitably leads one to suppose Mr. Eliot has some 
center of authority to which he has not, as yet, given clear utter- 
ance. Judging from the essays “For Lancelot Andrewes”, “ John 
Bramhall”, and “Thoughts after Lambeth”, we may assume that 
‘he has one. Apparently, dissatisfied with the efficacy of either 
Arnold’s “best self” or “reason and the will of God” and with 
Professor Babbitt’s “inner check”, Mr. Eliot prefers the Anglican 
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Church. The fact that he is a communicant of that Church 
need not be exploited. Mr. Eliot’s progress from chaotic mod- 
ernism to the historic British polity of Catholicism is his personal 
affair and would not influence my judgment, in estimating his 
worth as. a critic or man of letters, except for the fact that in his 
very important and central essay, “Thoughts After Lambeth”, 
he indicates quite plainly that, so far as he is concerned, the 
Anglican Catholic Church has immense significance for him and 
for the wellbeing of society in these troubled times. He also sug- 
gests in that essay the importance the Anglican Church may have 
for his admirers in interpreting his efforts hereafter as a propa- 
gandist of an intelligent and fruitful alliance of culture and reli- 
gion. But in the same context, he humorously ridicules premature 
conjectures concerning the effect which orthodoxy will have upon 
him: 

One of the most deadening influences upon the Church in 
the past, ever since the eighteenth century, was its acceptance, 
by the upper, upper middle and aspiring classes, as a political 
necessity and as a requirement of respectability. There are 
signs that the situation today is quite different. When, for 
instance, I brought out a small book of essays, several years 
ago, called For Lancelot Andrewes, the anonymous reviewer 
in the Times Literary Supplement made it the occasion for 
what I can only describe as a flattering obituary notice. In 
words of great seriousness and manifest sincerity, he pointed 
out that I had suddenly arrested my progress—whither he had 
supposed me to be moving I do not know—and that to his 
distress I was unmistakably making off in the wrong direction. 
Somehow I had failed, and had admitted my failure; if not a 
lost leader, at least a lost sheep; what is more, I was a kind 
of traitor; and those who were to find their way to the prom- 
ised land beyond the waste, might drop a tear at my absence 
from the roll-call of the new saints. [pp. 314-315]. 


(The tone is the tone of Arnold’s famous paragraph in Culture 
and Anarchy in which Arnold concedes that he himself is a Phi- 
listine, and as Mr. Swinburne would add, the son of a Philistine.) 
But in the concluding sentences of “Thoughts After Lambeth”, 
Mr. Eliot discloses a passion, a warmth, a beauty which are absent 
from his earlier, pedestrian work: indeed the passage is one of the 
few in this author’s work which deeply move the reader: 
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The Universal Church is today, it seems to me, more de- 
finitely set against the World than at any time since pagan 
Rome: I do not mean that our times are particularly corrupt; 
all times are corrupt. I mean that Christianity, in spite of 
certain local appearances is not, and cannot be within measur- 
able time “official”. The World is trying the experiment of 
attempting to form a civilized but non-Christian mentality. 
The experiment will fail; but we must be very patient in 
watching its collapse; meanwhile redeeming the time: so that 
the Faith may be preserved alive through the Dark Ages be- 
fore us; to renew and rebuild civilization, and save the World 
from suicide. [pp. 331-332]. 

With others, I share the hope that Mr. Eliot may spare us the 
familiar formulae and clichés to which every one is subject who 
lives in the neighborhood of Churchmen—particularly of Angli- 
cans. But if Mr. Eliot fulfills the promise of his “Thoughts 
After Lambeth”, even ordinary people (who are not as yet to the 
point of conversion impressed with the history or present signi- 
ficance or achievements of the Catholic Church) are likely to re- 
gard Anglican Catholicism more seriously and hopefully than they 
have in the past. “Thoughts After Lambeth” would sound peri- 
lously like a pun if Mr. Eliot were given to playfulness; to that 
playfulness which is an inoffensive and sometimes very efficient 
tactical variation of what rhetoricians cal! dissimulatio. “Thoughts 
After Lambeth” are not the thoughts of a lost leader: certainly 
they are not the thoughts of a lost sheep. They sound more like 
the thoughts of a bellwether. The essay is exciting because it is 
so little like what one hears from the lips of devoted Churchmen. 
Alas! Mr. Eliot may have changed his spots, but he hasn’t changed 
his mind. He is still the Protestant, unwilling to surrender what 
Arnold repeatedly called “the dissidence of dissent”. 


*The gravity of this passage markedly contrasts with the gaiety of the preced- 
ing passage quoted. The citation may also be contrasted, for its lack of humor 
with one of my favorite passages from Arnold’s preface to the Essays in Criticism, 
First Series: “. . . we have all of us a right to exist, we and our works; an un- 
popular author should be the last person to call in question this right. . . . Mr. 
Wright, however, would perhaps be more indulgent to my vivacity, if he con- 
sidered that we are none of us likely to be lively much longer. My vivacity is 
but the last sparkle of flame before we are all in the dark, the last glimpse of 
colour before we all go into drab,—the drab of the earnest, prosaic, practical, 
austerely literal future. Yes, the world will soon be the Philistines’! and then 

. - we shall all yawn in one another’s faces with the dismallest, the most un- 
impeachable gravity.” 
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The spectacle of a dissenter trying to convince himself of his 
Catholicity in the very act of dissent would be amusing if one 
failed to speculate that beyond the very obvious Protestantism of 
this convert to Catholicism is the laudable intention to make him- 
self an ethos which will serve as an external and spontaneous 
stimulus to be matched by an inner state of acquiescence and 
autotelic response. What a creative critic ought to desire is an 
equilibrium of reciprocal similitude: his object might be to adapt 
himself to his spiritual center of reference only insofar as he may 
adapt it to his own inner vision, appetite, and need; so that. as 
this interaction of adjustment proceeds through the resolution of 
tensions between the individual and his communion, the pos- 
sibility of distinguishing between them would inevitably be- 
come progressively negligible. This process would, then, like 
Mr. Eliot’s “new sensibility” in literature, also be a critical and 
creative act. If that happy consummation could be secured then 
for Professor Babbitt’s “inner check” and Matthew Arnold’s 
“best self” and “reason and will of God”, Mr. Eliot could demon- 
strate convincingly the superiority of his organon. 

What is this organon? Could it be discovered in Mr. Eliot’s affec- 
tion for his own “instinct”? An incidental passage in the essay on 
Francis Herbert Bradley provides a workable clue to this riddle: 


Possibly theology is what Bradley said philosophy was: 
“the finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon instinct”: 
I think it may be the finding of good reasons for what we 
believe upon instinct; but if the Church of England cannot 
find these reasons, and make them intelligible to the more 
.philosophically trained among the faithful, what can it do? 


Can Mr. Eliot’s “instinct” be identical with Matthew Arnold’s 
“best self” and Professor Babbitt’s “inner check”? Should one, in 
good taste and fair play, mimic Mr. Eliot’s pleasantries in dis- 
posing of “the best self” and “inner check”, by paraphrasing him 
and saying: “‘Mr. Eliot’s ‘instinct’ looks very much like T. S. Eliot 
slightly disguised”? If that ingenious speculation be true, then 
sooner or later, unless Mr. Eliot anticipates them, critics are 
likely to transfer his conception of literary criticism-——the recon- 
ciliation of tradition and treason— to his own work as theological 
exegete and interpreter of ecclesiastical polity: and so discover 
his organon to be something like the following: 
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The existing monuments of homiletics, and ecclesiastical 
polity and theology, form an ideal order among themselves by 
the introduction of the new (the really new) work of homiletic 
or theological or exegetical effort among them. The existing 
order is complete before the new work arrives; for order to 
persist atter the supervention of novelty, the whole order 
must be, if ever so slightly, altered; and so the relations, pro- 
portions, values of each work of polity and dogma and homily 
toward the whole are readjusted; and this is conformity be- 
tween the old and new. Whoever has approved this idea of 
order, of the form of European, of English Christianity, will 
not find it preposterous that the past should be altered by the 
present as much as the present is directed by the past. 


If Mr. Eliot should apply this organon or something similar to 
it to his religious propaganda, he ought to have far-reaching ef- 
fects; effects which should be salutary to Bishops and other clergy. 
For Mr. Eliot as a layman already has the attention of the seri- 
ous young (in this country mostly of non-Catholics and non- 
Churchmen) as Bishops and other clergy, I regret to say, do not 
have; and, because the weight of his reputation and influence is 
so important, he may disturb the current center of reference or 
pertinency which for so long has limited the efficacy of the formal- 
ly ordained in his Communion. Reciprocal similitude ought, in 
that event, to provide Mr. Eliot with the ethos he desires and de- 
serves. 


IV 


Ti BotrAopa; Katapabeiv riv pvow cai tavtn érecOat. 
Epictetus 

The continued series of orchestrations between Mr. Eliot and 
Anglicans promise much for those who are morbidly curious about 
Mr. Eliot’s metamorphoses. Unfortunately, that same morbid 
public must be willing to endure the unpleasant exhibition of the 
adjustments of a private soul while he works out his salvation in 
fear and trembling. Now, for a pilgrim who marches at the head 
of a company without preliminary study and mastery of the course 
of his pilgrimage to dismiss lightly the efficacy of a predecessor 
who did learn where he was going before instructing the rest is 
disturbing. Can it be that Mr. Eliot was only the journalist and 
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not the scholar when he wrote that Matthew Arnold “holds his 
position and achieves his effects exactly on the same plane [of 
Carlyle and Ruskin], by the power of his rhetoric and by repres- 
enting a point of view which is particular though it cannot be 
wholly defined” (pp. 346-347)? Is Mr. Eliot here merely con- 
fessing that he has not stayed with all of Arnold’s work long 
enough, that he has not brooded over it enough, to see the clarity 
and cogency of Arnold’s whole idea of life? We need not assume 
that that idea of life cannot be wholly formulated in a sentence, 
or a paragraph, or even in a book, because Arnold himself never 
did so. Frederic Harrison anticipated Mr. J. M. Robertson, to whom 
Mr. Eliot is indebted for this failure to see the unity and consist- 
ency of Arnold’s work, foliating as it does in the several fields of 
art, of literature, of science, of manners, of religion, of government. 
When Harrison, during the formulation of Culture and Anarchy, 
criticized Arnold for lacking “a philosophy based on inter-de- 
pendent, subordinate, and coherent principles”, Arnold genially 
but ironically retorted that he “too was still engaged in trying to 
clear and educate himself”. But poor Frederic Harrison could 
not understand, as Mr. Eliot himself in another context confes- 
ses he cannot understand, what is meant by the literary tactics 
of “dissimulatio” [p. 321, footnote]. Now, neither Mr. Eliot nor 
anyone else will ever quite discern more in Arnold’s prose thar a 
limpid fluency which charms unless he has the penetration and 
patience to stay with Arnold long enough to perceive the sinuous 
“dissimilatio” of Arnold’s strategy in disclosing a coherent, cumu- 
lative, and satisfactory view of life and employing a cultivated 
manner in the means of persuasion which Arnold probably learned 
from Newman and which Newman vaguely called “the principle 
of the economy”. He saw nothing to be gained by plain bluntness. 
Again, one may agree with Mr. Eliot that Arnold’s view may not be 
wholly defined; but, then, whose view can be? Surely, Mr. Eliot 
himself would be among the first to protest, for instance, that from 
the materials of his Selected Essays his own Weltanschauung could 
not be wholly defined. In that very volume, he records an instance 
of his displeasure when someone attempted that experiment in 
interpreting his famous poem, “The Waste Land”: 
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When I wrote a poem called The Waste Land, some of the 
more approving critics said that I had expressed the ‘disi!- 
lusionment of a generation’, which is nonsense. I may have 
expressed for them their own illusion of being disillusioned, 
but that did not form part of my intention. [p. 314]. 

Therefore, one is led to suppose, when Mr. Eliot says that Mat- 
thew Arnold has “a point of view which is particular though it 
cannot be wholly defined”, that that too, mutatis mutandis, is 
nonsense. Mr. Eliot may not be able to discover what Arnold’s 
point of view was but that was not part of Arnold’s intention. 
Perhaps as a matter of good taste one ought not, in a context like 
this, to remember Mr. Eliot’s extraordinary confession of his reason 
for dissenting with Bishops: “I should not enjoy having to commit 
myself on any subject to any opinion which should also be that 
of any two hundred and ninety-nine of my acquaintance”. If 
this were seriously intended to be understood as an inspiring and 
controlling principle of Mr. Eliot’s “instinct”, the dismal conclusion 
would be that as a critic he is likely at times to be merely wilful, to 
be singularly capricious, to be, perhaps, eccentric: that he really 
prefers uniqueness to ubiquity; that he never really comprehend- 
ed or took to heart the clear cautions of Arnold’s point of view in 
Culture and Anarchy—particularly in that classic of good sense, 
the chapter entitled, “Doing as One Likes”. 

A writer may, or may not, owe an obligation to his past public 
utterances, but he must not overlook the fact that there are some 
readers—too few, indeed !—who have the knack of retaining those 
utterances in their memory, of keeping in mind some partial and 
tentative scheme or outline of every writer whose total work en- 
gages them. A cumulative deposit remains in their minds from 
sustained and close reading: a type of intellectual activity which 
is to the intelligent reader what consistent and sustained reason- 
ing is to the excellent writer—the literary quality which Mr. 
Eliot prizes above all in the writers he critically examines, analy- 
zes, and compares. Perhaps Mr. Eliot is given to short flights 
or to zigzag flights in his reading and literary analyses. The chief 
difference between Mr. Eliot and Matthew Arnold as critics is 
that there are too many lacunae in the former’s work; that the 
contents of Selected Essays, as compared with Essays in Cri- 
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ticism, First Series, have no discernible principle of unity; that 
Mr. Eliot’s essays are disparate, scattering, and point nowhere in 
particular. No single essay or book of Matthew Arnold’s may be 
read without reference to everything else which he wrote: Arnold 
was continually turning back on himself, repeating here, elaborat- 
ing there, again paraphrasing, applying his ideas elsewhere on 
particular occasions and for the specific needs of his time: but 
never, so far as I am aware, did he contradict himself or make a 
violent break with his past. The reason is simple: he inherited 
a tradition, he had an ethos ready to his hand, he did not believe 
that his work as author sanctioned his using his public’s patience 
in exhibiting his partial and progressive acquisitions of knowledge 
or discipline. Another, and less striking, difference therefore is 
that Matthew Arnold did not—to use Mr. Eliot’s inelegant refer- 
ence to the Church of England—‘“wash his dirty linen in public”. 
Mr. Eliot’s clothesline of literary experiments shows how futile 
is the effort to reconcile tradition and treason. Indeed, the abid- 
ing power of Arnold to those who stay with him long enough is 
his remarkable delicacy and pliability about a recognizable pivot: 
his wary dispensation, in various manners and by a variety of 
devices, of his steady view of life makes his work endure. 

Since Mr. Eliot insists upon a dogmatically expressed philosophy 
from the writers he analyzes, one wonders what Mr. Eliot’s phi- 
losophy is beside vague references to “discipline”, to “tradition”, 
to “religion”. What, really, is his notion of the function of critic- 
ism? or of the relation of life and letters? What, really, is his idea 
of dogma? Why is the Anglican Church, or Christianity, fraught 
with so great promise for good in the Dark Ages to come? Sooner 
or later, Mr. Eliot must meet these and other questions from those 
earnest and serious persons whom he has impressed: from those 
who have been attracted to him by his undisputed literary talents, 
his elevation of purpose, his compelling gravity. But, if he ig- 
nores these questions, or continues to answer them experiment- 
ally and pragmatically, as he has answered other and less im- 
portant questions so far, then there is the possibility that he, too, 
will be among the called but not chosen: and the verdict of those 


who are liberal humanists of his own generation will be the in- 
evitable—Ichabod. 
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V 


Omni die renovare debemus propositum nostrum, dicentes: Nunc hodié 
perfecté incipiamus, quia nihil est quod hactenus: fecimus. 
Marcus AurELIus 


The two foregoing sections are, as I warned in the concluding 
sentence of Section II, merely an experiment “to show how im- 
pertinent and fallacious” the failure is to observe the distinction 
between literature and religion or philosophy. To some extent, 
the effort was inspired by an apergu in one of Mr. Eliot’s earliest 
and best known essays, “Tradition and the Individual Talent” 
(p. 3, Selected Essays), which I have long remembered and cher- 
ished, indeed, since I first read it in The Sacred Wood, shortly 
after the original publication of that classic: “... we might remind 
ourselves”, Mr. Eliot said in those early days of his career, “that 
criticism is as inevitable as breathing, and that we should be none 
the worse for articulating what passes in our minds when we read 
a book and feel an emotion about it, for criticising our own minds 
in the work of criticism.” 

Now, if I have fallen into a critical manner less grave than Mr. 
Eliot’s, I can only say that he reminded me of Matthew Arnold 
whose work he could so greatly continue if he added to his present 
“companionship”, that “discipleship” which makes for clarity, 
unity, grace, and pointedness. When Arnold published his very 
serious Literature and Dogma, its gravity was tempered by limpid- 
ity, lucidity, and humor. People like Benjamin Jowett, his Ox- 
ford friend and former teacher, wanted him to use fewer words: - 
doubtless, the then Bishops of Winchester and Gloucester wanted 
him to be more metaphysical and theological. The record stands 
that, on the publication of Literature and Dogma, Jowett growled, 
“Will Matt never be serious?” But Jowett, probably like Mr. 
Eliot, could not perceive the purpose and effectiveness of Arnold’s 
way of writing: of refusing to be too scientifically exact in his 
definitions, or of being too obtrusively metaphysical and theolog- 
ical in his language. That, however, did not mean that he lacked 
a firm and steady philosophy or religion. 

We may imagine Matthew Arnold himself replying to Mr. 
Eliot’s strictures upon him in words which epitomize and illuminate 
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all that I have written here. Anticipating the obtuseness of people 
of gravity, he ended Literature and Dogma (which, as everyone 
knows, is a continuation of Chapter IV of Culture and Anarchy) 
with a paragraph which I find appropiate, and indeed necessary, to 
conclude this exercise in dissimulatio. “And meanwhile, to prevent 
our at all pluming ourselves on having apprehended what so much 
baffles our dogmatic friends (although indeed it is not so much 
we who apprehend it as the ‘Zeitgeist’ who discovers it to us), 
what a chastening and wholesome reflection for us it is, that it is 
only to our natural inferiority to these ingenious men that we are 
indebted for our advantage over them! For while they were born 
with talents for metaphysical speculation and abstruse reasoning, 
we are so notoriously deficient in everything of that kind, that our 
adversaries taunt us with it, and have held us up to public ridicule 
as being ‘without a system of philosophy based on principles inter- 
dependent, subordinate, and coherent.’ And so we were thrown on 
letters; thrown upon reading this and that,—which anybody can 
do,—and thus gradually getting a notion of the history of the hu- 
man mind, which enables us (the ‘Zeitgeist’ favoring) to correct 

. . some of the mistakes into which men of more metaphysical 
talents than literary experience have fallen. Cripples in like man- 
ner have been known, now and then, to be cast by their very 
infirmity upon some mental pursuit which has turned out happily 
for them; and a good fortune of this kind has perhaps been ours.” 


by Lucia Trent 
SINGING RAIN 


Rain is the poetry of heaven 
That sings to ground and tree 
In pewter lines that will replevin 

Earth for you and me. 
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by Moultrie Guerry 


MAKERS OF SEWANEE 


II. Leonrpas Pox 


HAT’S in a name? 
WY vecnitas”——The spirit of the heroic soldier who defended 
Thermopylae. 

“Polk”—The Scotch-Presbyterian sense of duty. 

These combined to make the guiding principle of his life— 
obedience to “the duty next me”. 

But it guided in a way his family least expected. 

The Polks were soldiers by tradition and profession. Robert 
Pollock, the Scot, served under Cromwell before moving to Mary- 
land in 1689. He shortened his name to Polk. One of his de- 
scendants was President James K. Polk. A grandson, Colonel 
Thomas Polk, moved to Mecklenburg County, North Carolina, 
and was the leading spirit in the Mecklenburg Declaration of 
Independence, May 20, 1775. Many a Mecklenburger used to 
say: “Och, Aye! Tam Polk declared Independence before any- 
body else!” Sufficient to summarize his varied military career by 
saying that he served as Colonel under Washington at Valley 
Forge, Commissary-General under Gates, and was appointed 
Brigadier-General by Greene. 

His son, William Polk, was a Major in the Continental Army 
at the age of eighteen; frightfully wounded at Germantown; served 
at Valley Forge, Camden, and other places where the battles were 
hot. An amusing story is told of his reception for Lafayette, who 
hoped he had good fortune since last they met. “Yes, General, 
yes,” replied Polk, “but I have had the misfortune of losing my 
wife”. Lafayette, who could catch only a few English words, 
supposed that Polk had just married a “wife”, so exclaimed with 
French ardor: “Happy man! Happy man!” William Polk was 
the father, by his second marriage, of Leonidas. 

Leonidas entered the University of North Carolina in 1821 at 
the age of fifteen. He was known for his part in sports, songs and 
general good humor. But he was busy: 
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We rise in the morning at half-past five o’clock; then until 
eight are engaged in chapel duties and recitations. At eight, 
breakfast; from nine until twelve we are preparing for and 
reciting our Greek lesson; until one, relaxation and exercise; 
commence at two to get our Latin, until four, at which time 
we recite it—until five; then repair to chapel. There is a 
vacation until eight p.m., at which time we prepare a geometry 
lesson to recite at seven next morning. 


His father secured for him the appointment to West Point in 
1823, which he accepted with delight. He was the room-mate of 
Albert Sidney Johnston, Senior Officer of the Corps, who wrote of 
him: 

I knew him as a cadet and during his career as a Bishop. 
He was always the same, a conscientious, persevering, daring 
man. At West Point he was a boy of fine presence, fine form, 


graceful bearing, full of life, ready for anything, generous, 
consistent. 


Leonidas was intensely proud of West Point and took very se- 
riously his maintaining a standard almost at the top of his class. 
He describes West Point thus: 


The system of teaching is such here as to prevent the oc- 
currence of an evil prevalent in most colleges. I mean the lazy 
and idle habit contracted by many students which enables 
them to be dragged barely at the heels of their classes: the 
daily examinations are very vigorous. 


But Leonidas’ pride was in for a fall. His class in drawing 
was punished suddenly and unevenly, for a practice long known 
and indulged in, and Leonidas suffered demotion in the subject— 
putting him thirty-second—a fact which lowered his general high 
standing for which he had aimed and worked with great ambition. 
Brooding over his bitter disappointment, he chanced upon a 
pamphlet in his desk pertaining to Christianity, which brought to 
a head a tremendous change in his life. 

The change was indeed great, for the Polks, although leading 
and most respected citizens, were not church members or religious, 
unless a sense of honor be called religion. Leonidas shared in 
the prevalent indifference. Rev. Charles Pettit McIlvaine says 
that for the first year of his Chaplaincy at West Point there was 
not a single professing Christian among officers, faculty, or cadets; 
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and no cadet so much as called on him for fear of showing any 
visible interest in religion. Of course they all had to take his class 
in Ethics and attend Chapel services, but no cadet or officer could 
be remembered who had ever knelt in Chapel. The Chaplain no 
doubt made a deeper impression than they knew, for General 
C. J. Wright, then at West Point, says: 


On the first Sunday of Dr. MclIlvaine’s preaching at West 
Point the cadets came to Chapel, as usual, some with books 
to read and others hoping to sleep, but none expecting to take 
any interest in the sermon. Had a bugle sounded in the 
Chapel they could not have been more astonished . . . From 
that day on, the Chaplain’s influence grew .. . until at length 
the whole corps was roused as by a thunderclap at the an- 
nouncement that Leonidas Polk and others had been ‘con- 
verted’, and that Polk was to lead a ‘praying squad’ in the 

rison, which was the only unoccupied and quiet room in the 

arracks ... The number increased, and finally it became so 
large, that they were obliged, for want of room, to adjourn 
to the Chapel. 


What happened was this: A student, whose father had died, 
made a furtive call upon the Chaplain. As he departed, Dr. Mc- 
Ilvaine gave him two tracts, one for himself and another to be 
dropped in the barracks.. That other found its way to Leonidas. 
Something in it appealed to his strong sense of duty and convinced 


his skeptical mind. He called upon the Chaplain, and after a long 


conversation decided to be baptized. Certain questions arose. 
Should he kneel in Chapel, and when? “Better begin at once”, 
said Dr. McIlvaine. The next morning there was in that Chapel a 
sight not supposed to be possible—a single kneeling cadet! and he 
joined in the general confession aloud! The Chaplain was told 
repeatedly by officers and men that no one in the whole corps 
could have been chosen whose example would have had such an 
effect on his comrades. 

After forty days preparation Polk and Magruder were baptized 
in the presence of the entire cadet corps and of the faculty. Dr. 
McIlvaine at the close of this first baptismal service for a West 
Point cadet, spoke these words to the two young men: 


Pray your Master and Saviour to take you out of the world 
rather than allow you to bring reproach on the cause you 
have now professed. 
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“Amen!” said Polk in a voice not soon forgotten. 

Cadets and faculty, asking Polk to introduce them, came in 
such numbers to the Chaplain that he was kept busy holding 
meetings of instruction and prayer. For a long time thereafter 
West Point became noted for its profound religious tradition, 
which was particularly apparent in her soldiers in the Civil War, 
many of whom later transferred their commissions to the ministry 
of the Church. 

This was no mere emotional change in the life of Leonidas. 
McIlvaine was in the vanguard of a deep religious reawakening 


_ which saw the Evangelical and Oxford movements (the latter led 


by Newman and Keble), the founding of Seminaries in New - 
York—1819—and Alexandria—1823—and widespread missionary 
endeavor. The West Point Chaplain brought to men of Polk’s 
type not only a fresh and vigorous Gospel but a reasoned Christ- 
ianity appealing to the intellectual and moral nature. Further- 
more, Leonidas was forced to act in the face of disapproval and 
opposition at home. But he made the best of it, as his straight- 
forward correspondence with his father shows. 

In his senior year Polk was desirous of accepting the offer of a 
professorship at Amherst College because it would enable him to 
secure more literary training than he could get at West Point. 
Evidently, he had an even deeper reason, for when his father 
opposed the proposition, he announced his intention of entering 
the ministry. 

Colonel Polk respected his son, but he thought Leonidas had 
better travel for a while after graduation until this wild notion 
should pass off. The young graduate enjoyed the travel for a 
while through the Eastern states and Canada; and courted, mean- 
while, a boyhood sweetheart, Frances Devereux. He would have 
married immediately but for his determination to prepare for his 
new profession. Resigning his commission, he entered the Vir- 
ginia Seminary, November, 1828. His father gave reluctant con-. 
sent. A friend of Colonel Polk met him in Washi..gton not long 
after and asked where Leonidas was stationed. 

“Stationed!” cried the Colonel. “Why, by thunder, Sir, he’s 
over there in Alexandria at the Seminary!” 

At the Seminary, Polk was instrumental in building a brick 
mission chapel and in furthering among the students the Foreign 
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Missions Society which has had much to do with making that 
school the most famous in the Episcopal Church for missionary 
enterprise. 

After ordination and marriage, he ministered for two years in 
Monumental Church, Richmond. Though perfectly open and 
frank about his new faith in the midst of his family, he did not 
press his convictions upon them. There were two, however, who 
drew him out to the full. The first was his sweetheart and wife; 
the other was his brother, Hamilton, who came home from Yale 
desperately ill. He asked many questions of his brother and re- 
quested Leonidas .to baptize him before he died. The story of 
these two brothers is moving indeed, the one giving of his love and 
faith, the other happily receiving life, as it were, at the door of 
death. 

At this time Leonidas himself was not well, and on the advice 
of physicians he travelled abroad for a year or more. In his 
leisurely tour, great educational institutions received a large share 
of his attention. 

Returning to this country much improved in health but warned 
to live in the open, Polk took his wife and young son, Hamilton, 
to Maury County, Tennessee, to farm a portion of a large tract 
of land which Colonel Polk had given his sons. The Devereux 
family, also very wealthy, provided the Negro labor. Polk built 
his own house, and a church for the community, St. John’s, Ash- 
wood. He was soon drafted for the Columbia Parish and the 
girls’ school. He also promoted the building of railroads as a 
civilizing and unifying medium throughout the Union. His mother 
had projected and largely financed the first railroad in North 
Carolina, in 1832-—“The Experimental Railway”. When it made 
its initial run with passengers, horses were employed instead of 
steam for fear someone might get hurt. 

It was not long before the Church singled out the Rev. Leonidas 
Polk and called him from his quiet happy life of farming, building, 
home-preaching and ministry to the Negroes, to be Missionary 
Bishop of the Southwest, embracing Arkansas, Indian Territory, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Alabama. He was consecrated 
in Cincinnati, December 9, 1838, and Mcllvaine, now Bishop of 
Ohio, preached the sermon, charging the former cadet to “Endure 
hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ”. 
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And he did! In January, 1839, he set out on his first visitation 
—a journey of 5,000 miles lasting six months. Here is a typical 
experience: 

The Bishop was on a steamer bound for Shreveport. It struck 
a snag and sank. The crew was going to abandon the boat, but 
the West Point graduate not only showed them how to raise it but 
assisted in doing so with his own hands. Leaving the steamer for 
minor repairs, Bishop Polk hastened on to his destination, accom- 
panied by a fur-trader with whom he had made friends on board. 
In Shreveport they were told: “We have never had any preaching 
here and we don’t want any.” After much difficulty an unfurnished 
house was secured for worship, and the fur-trader went through 
the town with a hand-bell giving notice of the service. There 
gathered in a short time not only a congregation but a mob of 
hostile raftsmen. The day was saved just in time by the arrival 
of the steamer. The crew rushed to the scene and prevented a 
riot, declaring that this bishop was no “common preacher” and 
that he knew how to work; and they dared anyone to hinder him 
from preaching. The service was held in quietness and with awe. 

Texas was then a refuge for debtors and fugitives from justice, 
and the Bishop had some rough going. One man told him: “I 
would give a heap to know what brought you here . . . Go back, 
go back!” He never traveled with weapons, but once an Indian 
chief informed him that some horse thieves had hesitated to at- 
tack the big stranger only because he looked as if he might be 
heavily armed. 

Louisiana in September, 1841, called Leonidas Polk to be her 
Bishop. He accepted, and moved his family to Leighton, sixty 
miles from New Orleans, where he bought a plantation. He did 
not need a plantation; but his wife had just inherited a large 
estate and had the choice of accepting it in money or in hundreds 
of slaves. The easiest course would have been to have taken 
the money. But that may have meant the scattering of old 
family servants. The idea appealed to the Polks of establishing 
a model plantation in a country of planters, the influence of which 
might be for the good of owners and of slaves. The plantation 
was bought and four hundred slaves were sent from the Devereux 
estates to Louisiana. Soon Leighton became famous for the gra- 
ciousness of the masters and the happy welfare of the slaves, and 
their mutual love and respect. 
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But the model plantation was doomed to disasters. In 1849- 
1850 a terrible epidemic of cholera, quite prevalent in those days, 
broke out, taking the lives of a hundred Negroes at Leighton. 
The Polks, who nursed their “darkies”, all but thirty of whom 
were sick, fell ill themselves and barely escaped death. A second 
disaster in the shape of a tornado inflicted the loss of $100,000.00 
in plantation equipment and buildings. This set-back, with the 
spending of thousands of dollars on friends and relatives or with 
losses due to fraud, reduced the Bishop’s means to almost nothing. 
Nor could he give the time to make large profits or to recover his 
fortune without grave neglect of his ministry. In 1854 yellow 
fever attacked him and his community, and he was forced at last 
to give up Leighton and move to New Orleans. There he con- 
centrated entirely on his work as Bishop and as Rector of Trinity 
Church. For the first time in thirteen years he received a sti- 
pend from the diocese. That diocese had not been neglected in 
spite of the burdens of the plantation, for the church in Louisiana 
had grown from five clergymen and two church buildings in 1842 
to more than twenty-five clergy and parishes in 1853. 

Bishop Polk is described at this time as six feet in height .. . 
cast in the ideal mould of a soldier, with a certain tone of com- 
mand; and woe to the tale-bearer whom he had to “take in hand”. 
He had occasion once to take such an one in hand, without directly 
accusing him, and the conscience-stricken gentleman, by the time 
he reached his home, had to go to bed with nervous chills and 
fever. But the Bishop’s ways for the most part are revealed in 
his advice to his ministers: “Above all things gain your people’s 
confidence, and see that you deserve it. Live the Gospel and you 
will preach it”. Before entering a home he thought of each person 
connected with the household. “Bear them all on your heart, 
and let them know that you do”, he would say. “Make yourself 
felt rather than seen in your people’s work. . . Never take (the 
credit) to yourself.” 

Space does not permit a full account of how Bishop Polk 
planned and carried through the actual organization of the Uni- 
versity in 1856-7:—how, after his experience in Europe in 1833 
and his work with Bishop Otey, the idea grew and took shape in 
his mind; how in 1852 he began collecting material from-the edu- 
cational systems of England, France and Prussia, scheming to 
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found “an Oxford, a Gottingen, or a Bonn, or all three combined 
... neither in the spirit of servile copyists nor yet with . . . superi- 
ority to the lessons of experience”; how he favored from the first a 
healthful domain apart and central to the South on the Cumber- 
land Mountains; how he outlined a University Society on a grand 
scale, with groups of colleges, with sessions in the pleasanter 
months of the year when students and people might have refuge 
from malaria, attracting lecturers from this country and abroad, 
and visitors who desired to take advantage of the centre of culture; 
with a press and literary magazine; with sacred music; with 
homes of cultivated people rather than barracks for students to 
dwell in; how he expected the. University to radiate civilizing in- 
fluences that would affect every class in the South, and not least 
of all the subject races, through an enlightened people who must 
prepare the Negroes for the freedom they seemed as yet unable 
to use; and how it was to be a church capital transcending all 
narrow and mere diocesan tendencies. He wrote at length to 
Bishop Elliott in this vein, and said: 


There is no reason why ... we might not in five years have 
a Church University which would rival Harvard or Yale... 
A movement of some kind is indispensable to rally and unite 
us, to develop our resources and demonstrate our power. 


Although those five years are stretching toward a century with- 
out such a magnificent dream realized, yet the idea of Sewanee did 
prove to be the inspiration of such a movement, and Sewanee in 
fact has been the rallying point of the Southern Province. Slowly 
but surely many of those old objectives are being reached. 

In 1856 Polk summoned the Southern Bishops to the undertak- 
ing. The same year approval was secured from the General Con- 
vention of the whole Church, and an address to the Southern 
dioceses was sent out from Philadelphia over the names of the 
Southern bishops. The Trustees met in 1857 and were organized. 
After three successive meetings they were ready to begin the 
University for which Polk and Elliott had raised $500,000.00. 
Five thousand people from all over the South gathered at “Uni- 
versity Place” (Sewanee), October 10, 1860, for a great celebra- 
tion. To Polk, for the magnitude of his vision and for his convinc- 
ing generalship of the enterprise, rightly fell the honor of laying 
the first corner-stone. The main orator of the occasion, Hon. 
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John S. Preston, closed his address with the eulogy of Bishop 


Polk, adding: 


When it pleases God . . . to stay your radiant and strong 
right arm from his battle fields on earth . . . our grateful 
country will read on your grave stone, “The Founder of the 
University of the South.” 


Those were prophetic words. 

The Confederacy called him, and the Bishop “buckled the sword 
over the gown”. 

He did so reluctantly,—after much hesitation, under great pres- 
sure. President Davis repeatedly urged upon him the commission 
of Major-General, in command of the defences of the Mississippi, 
one of the most important and most vulnerable sectors of the 
Southern defence. Northwestern states would drive desperately 
to open the river to the sea. Loyalty to the Southern cause above 
Louisiana and Mississippi was none too sure. Generals and 
officers, many of whom were old friends at West Point, urged 
Polk to take command. Delegations of the people demanded his 
leadership, and friends everywhere. He knew the country, every 
foot; he knew the people and they would follow him. And he was 
a soldier! 

Still he refused. He pointed out to Davis that Albert Sidney 
Johnston was the logical one to protect the Southwest. The 
President replied that Johnston was in California and would ar- 
rive too late. Finally Polk accepted the command for the time 
being. He believed that the cause was “for constitutional liberty 

. and for our hearth-stones”. In April his home at Sewanee 
had been burned by unknown incendiaries and his wife and 
children barely escaped death. 

In accepting his commission, Polk wrote: 


I have undertaken this work because it seemed the duty 
next me, a duty I trust God will allow me to get through 
with without delay, that I may return to my chosen and usual 
work, 


This was in June, 1861. In November, on the appointment of 
General Johnston to command the Southwest, General Polk sent 
his resignation to President Davis. His resignation was not ac- 
cepted. General Johnston, the army, friends and even bishops 
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insisted that the cause, which was none too well defended, needed 
him. There was never a time after that when he felt he could 
press his resignation. 

The war experiences of General Polk are fully written down by 
his son in the second volume of his biography. We are told that 
he had frequent interviews with Grant during periods of truce, 
for the exchange of prisoners and the care of wounded and dead 
on both sides. At such a parley one of the Federal officers pro- 
posed a toast to General Washington, “the father of his country”, 
to which Polk quickly added, “and the first Rebel.” 

Once the General had his clothes blown off of him by an explod- 
ing cannon ten feet away. But he had another narrow escape 
which had more of humor in it: 

During one of the battles, General Polk sighted a regiment 
which in the dusk and according to their position seemed to be 
Confederates firing upon fellow troopers arriving along the high- 
way. Having no aide nearby, the General rode up to the colonel 
of the offending regiment and ordered him sternly to stop shooting 
down his friends. The colonel was sure they were the enemy. 
“Enemy!” said Polk; “Why, I have only just left them myself,— 
cease firing! What is your name, sir?” He was Colonel in the 
Federal Army! And who was he? Polk had to act quickly. He 
shook his fist in the colonel’s face, saying “Ill soon show you who 
I am!” With that he cantered along behind the Federal lines, 
ordering the men to cease firing. When he reached a wooded 
place, he galloped back to his troops and said to a colonel: “Colo- 
nel, I have reconnoitred these fellows pretty closely and there is 
no mistake as to who they are. You may get up and go at them!” 

In May, 1864, General Polk, ever the minister as well as the 
soldier, complied with the requests of General Hood and General 
Joseph E. Johnston and General Hardee, and baptized them in 
their tents behind the lines of battle. On June the 12th General 
Polk inscribed to these friends and colleagues three devotional 
manuals by Dr. Quintard, the first copies of which the Chaplain 
had given him. They were found in his pocket two days later 
stained with blood. 

On June 14, 1864, General Polk was killed. 

He was ever unmindful of danger and was often at the front, 
or the last to cross a bridge in retreat. Once when he was per- 
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suaded to hide behind a tree in a place of comparative safety, the 
tree had been struck by cannon fire. This narrow escape had 
amused him. But on this fatal day in June, as he stood upon the 
brow of a hill known as Pine Mountain over-looking the field of 
battle, a cannon-shot crashed through his chest. Johnston and 
Hood, who had just moved away from his side, came quickly to 
him. “I would rather anything but this”, said Johnston. 


Headquarters, Army of Tenn. 
In the Field, June 14, 1864. 
General Field Orders No. 2. 


Comrades: You are called to mourn your first captain, 
your oldest companion in arms. Lt.-General Polk fell today 
at the outpost of this army,—the army he raised and com- 
manded, in all of whose trials he shared, to all of whose vic- 
tories he contributed. 

In this distinguished leader we have lost the most courteous 
of gentlemen, the most gallant of soldiers. 

The Christian, Patriot, Soldier has neither lived nor died 
in vain. His example is before you; his mantle rests with you. 

J. E. Jounston, General. 


* * . oe 








Wherein has he contributed to Sewanee’s making? 
He laid her foundations. 
His mantle rests with her. 




















by R. D. Darrell 


MR. EDISON’S PHONOGRAPH : 


A Post-Mortem 


IRCA 1879. A bleak gas-lit hall in any of the larger American 
cities. A leather-lunged ballyhoo man sounds in stentorian 
phrases the wonder of the age, “a talking machine by Professor 
Edison: Mr. Edison’s wonderful instrument will articulate speech 
with all the perfections of the human voice!” And as overwhelming 
proof of such fantastic claim, the lecturer roars into the comic 
horn of a dingy brass toy and the docile “phonograph” grinds back 
the raucous echo. A highly mixed crowd gapes and snickers, is 
edified by a rendition of the hit of the day, “The Man in the Moon 
is Looking, Love, is Looking, Love,” suspects accomplices and 
ventriloquism, is confounded when one of its Missourians is given 
the opportunity of shouting into the machine and hearing the cari- 
cature of his own voice emerge. Strips of the tinfoil “phonograms” 
are cut up and distributed. A wag suggests that they be played 
backward. A few musicians and scientists in the audience leave 
with their ears aching but their minds swimming with Jules Vern- 
ean possibilities. The showman counts his gate, $1,800 a week in 
Boston alone. Edison leases new territories for exploitation. 
1933. I sit at ease in my living room, stir up the fire, pour a 
drink, and choose what I shall hear. Perhaps a Bach sonata for 
unaccompanied violin played by Josef Szigeti; a madrigal of 
Gibbons, Weelkes, or Byrd, sung by the English Singers; a Mozart 
or Brahms quintet with the Léners; a Beethoven sonata played by 
Schnabel or Gieseking; a Purcell or Corelli suite for strings; or 
the grandest music ever dedicated to the glory of God—Gregorian 
Chants sung a cappella and in unison by the monks of Solesmes. 
A score of albums are within reach of my hand; an electrical 
instrument reproduces the original performances untiringly and 
with a high degree of delicate accuracy. If I weary of changing 
records, I switch on the long-playing apparatus and hear a 
Sibelius or Beethoven symphony recorded in its entirety on a single 
disc. If I am satiated with music, I can stop it instanter; if I 
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thirst for more, I have the choicest treasures of classical and con- 
temporary repertories at my call. 

Separated by a half-century the electrical sound reproducing 
instrument of today and Mr. Edison’s talking machine are com- 
pletely dissimilar in theory, mechanism, and operation. The 
long-plaving electrically recorded disc of today and the Edison 
indented tinfoil phonogram of the late seventies are no less dis- 
parate. Yet Edison, creator of the phonograph, actively engaged 
in phonographic experimentation and manufacture up to two years 
before his death, is popularly considered to have played a vital 
part in the evolution of the modern instrument and records. His 
own phonographs and records—doomed from the appearance of 
electrical recording in 1925—died and were hastily buried at the 
end of 1929, but it is not too late (nor too soon) to disinter them 
and perform a post mortem, clarifying the facts of his phono- 
musical achievements now obscured in the rosy legends of wor- 
‘shipful biographers or lost in the memory of an impatient and 
uninformed public. 


II 


Edison frequently named the phonograph as the invention by 
which he wished to be remembered. But it is important to bear 
in mind the fact that the word “phonograph”—popularized but 
not invented by Edison—has become a generic term in American 
usage for many types of sound reproducing instruments. ‘To 
remember Edison by the phonograph of today is rather more 
generous than even the great importance of his discoveries war- 
rants, for it implies remembering him by the gramophone, a synon- 
ymous term in current British usage, but originally designating an 
entirely different instrument unrelated in any way to Edison. 
To evaluate the man’s work it is vital to keep the original dis- 
tinction in mind, and rendering unto Edison the things that are 
Edison’s, accredit him only with the invention and development 
of his own phonograph and recording method. Those who speak 
so fluently of the perpetuation of Edison’s fame by the phonograph 
consign that fame to a brief life span in forgetting that his 
instrument and records are no longer made and that the surviving 
specimens are drifting into the inevitable junk heap and museum 
graves. 
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Edison’s influence in popularizing the home use of sound re- 
producing apparatus, in lending it the golden glamour of his 
romantic, characteristically American personality, and in paving 
the way for the development of vacuum tubes by De Forrest and 
others, is of course immeasurable. It alone entitles him to an 
irradicable place on the phono-musical roll of honor. But here 
we are concerned with the extent of only his direct contributions 
to phonographic evolution, divorced from the inspirational nebula 
that blurs their boundaries in the public mind. 

Edison designed the first workable sound reproducing «instru- 
ment—the phonograph—and was the principal contributor to the 
development of its particular system of recording. The gramo- 
phone, utilizing a radically different system, was entirely the work 
of others. The'two systems were clearly established and put on 
a commercial basis before 1900 and for the first quarter of the 
present century they existed on nearly equal terms, both de- 
veloped and refined, but basically unchanged. Then the introdu- 
tion of new principles, adaptable to one system but not to the 
other, brought about the sudden defeat and extinction of Edison’s. 

The fundamental distinction between the two systems lay in 
the manner in which sound tracks were engraved on the records. 
The principle common to both—the ability of a diaphragm te 
translate sound waves into vibrations of an attached tracing stylus 
—was that of an instrument invented in 1857, the phonautograph 
of Léon Scott. (The phonautograph, improved by Blake, also 
gave Bell his first definite conception of the speaking telephone.) 
In one recording system sound tracks were registered in a rounded 
groove uniform in width and variable in depth. They were cut 
vertically, that is in.a series of hills and dales corresponding to 
| the frequencies of the tones recorded, bass notes cutting deep and 

treble notes in shallow undulations. This was the Edison method, 

| although he had originally. merely indented the sound track; Bell 
* and Tainter were the first to introduce a stylus which actually i 

cut into the impressible surface of the record. Bell and Tainter 
were also the first to substitute wax recording surfaces for Edison’s 





( flimsy tinfoil. The other system, Berliner’s, followed the model 
of the phonautograph in tracing the sound track Jaterally, that is 
in a sinuous course like the windings of a level road or river, the 


width of the oscillation corresponding to the frequencies of the 
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tones recorded. These tracings were then photo-engraved or etched 
to a uniform depth. After 1900, when the Bell-Tainter patents 
expired, the etching process was abandoned and sound tracks were 
cut—still laterally—in a v-shaped groove of uniform depth.’ 

Both systems were limited in the range of frequencies (i.e. 
pitches) they could record, as well as in the accuracy with which 
the recordable frequencies could be reproduced. Despite the pro- 
gress made in expanding these limits, true fundamental bass tones 
could not be recorded and the full musical range of higher har- 
monics could not be reproduced, giving all records prior to 1925 
their characteristic thin and artificial quality. 

Naturally two such disparate systems as vertically cut and 
laterally cut recording (with their respective instruments, the 
phonograph and gramophone) evolved quite differently from their 
common ancestor, the phonautograph. The germs of both lay 
in the abortive paleophone, the projected instrument of a French 
poet and imaginative writer, Charles Cros. Much as Philips Reis 
is memorialized in Germany as der Erfinder des Telephons, Cros 
is often claimed the legitimate father of the phonograph. Neither 
claim is fully justfied, for Reis’ telephone could transmit only 
pitches, not speech, and the paleophone remained in the realm of 
theory. If Cros had found backing or had been more of a practi- 
cal experimenter he might have reproduced speech as well as 
Edison’s original phonograph, which is to say in recognizable but 
highly distorted form, but half-hearted attempts failed to exploit 
his plans. He did have, however, the essential idea of utilizing 
the potential reversability of the phonautograph by tracing sound 
waves on lampblacked glass and photo-engraving the tracings 
into reliefs or indentations, to be reproduced by passing a notched 
point over the reliefs or a furrow point over the indentations. 
Cros’ plan antedated Edison’s discovery by a few months (it was 
clearly formulated in a sealed paper deposited with the French 
Academy of Sciences on April 30, 1877), but Edison’s realization 
of the first practicable talking machine was already mouthing’ 
nursery rhymes before Cros’ paper was opened in December, 1877. 
To Edison then the glory, and rightfully so, but one would respect 


*Laterally cut records are frequently referred to as “needle cut”, since they 

reproduced with a sharp pointed needle. Similarly, vertically cut records 

are called (abroad) “sapphire cut”, as they are played with a rounded sap- 
phire or diamond chip point. \ 
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a greater frankness on the part of his biographers regarding the 
origin of the names, “phonograph” and “phonograms”, which he 
applied without acknowledgment to his instrument and records. 
These terms were first used by a friend of Cros, Abbé Lenoir, in 
an article published in October, 1877, under the pseudonym of 
Le Blanc, describing Cros’ theories and prophetically sketching 
the potentialities of sound recording and reproduction. (The word 
“phonograph” had been coined still earlier by an Englishman, 
Fenby, for a primitive sort of player piano roll.) Edison’s brain 
children, nameless in his first patent application, were christened 
with Lenoir’s titles in a certificate of addition filed at the patent 
office in January, 1878. 

There is also an irritating tendency of the Edison biographers 
to ignore the fact that Edison must have been familiar with the 
work of Scott, whose theories were fairly common knowledge at 
the time, particularly among telephonic experimenters, or to imply 
that he first became acquainted with the’ phonautograph after 
the 1877 invention. The Dickson .life quotes his “pregnant ob- 
servation,” evidently tinged with considerable contempt, on see- 
ing a model of the phonautograph in the Smithsonian Institute, 
“Wise men, these were, not to see that they could put a hard point 
and a piece of tinfoil in front of it, and there is the phonograph.” 

The story of the actual birth of the phonograph needs no re- 
petition; the familiar legends, while pretty hazy as to exact details 
and dates, are substantially correct. But it is perhaps revelatory 
to point out that Edison for many years seemed to have little grasp 
of the significance of his invention except as an adjunct to tele- 
phony. When he wrote in his notebook of July 17, 1877, “Just 
tried experiment with diaphragm with embossing point held against 
paraffined paper moving rapidly. Vibrations indented nicely;— 
no doubt I shall be able to store up and reproduce automatically 
at any future time the human voice perfectly,” his prophecy was 
largely grandiloquence, for he made no attempt to resume his 
experiments until several weeks later. And then it was under the 
stimulation of press and public curiosity aroused by a pseudo- 
scientific lecture in which a publicity man chanced to include 
mention of a possible talking machine among the inventions up 
the Menlo Park Wizard’s sleeve. Again in 1879, when the box 
office appeal of the tinfoil phonograph petered out, Edison dropped 
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his ingenious but unpromising toy entirely. It was not until 1887, . 


when the Bell-Tainter graphophone with its cutting stylus, wax 
cylinder, and improved diaphragm (the mica type used for many 
years later) proved that the talking machine might be developed 
from a plaything into a musical instrument, that Edison realized 
he was likely to be frozen out of a field in which he had pioneered. 
After much legal scrapping a wary combine was temporarily 
effected and Edison, his interest now fully captured, vigorously 
developed the phonograph-graphophone to the point where it was 


commercially exploitable. The most important of his new con- — 


tributions were an improved stearin-paraffin cylinder record, per- 
fected cutting and reproducing stylusses, and—just before 1900— 
duplication of moulded records from master cylinders. Berliner, 
however, had been the first to conquer the most serious obstacle 
to mass record production,—unlimited and accurate duplication 
from master recordings. Working with discs instead of cylinders, 
he pressed a celluloid duplicate record as early as 1888 (the year 
after his invention of the gramophone) and four years later he 
had evolved a satisfactory process of stamping records on a com- 
pound of shellac and mineral earths, substantially the same method 
and material used in the manufacture of nearly all records today. 


Ill 


With the turn of the century the great years of sensational 
inveations gave away to a long period of technical refinement and 
industrial growth. Edison’s vertically cut recording was taken 
up by the Pathé Fréres in France, who early adapted it to disc 
records, while Berliner’s laterally cut recording discs furnished 
the foundation for a world chain of affiliated companies operat- 
ing under the highly publicized “His Master’s Voice” trademark. 
The Victor Talking Machine Company in the United States and 
the Gramophone Company in England formed the backbone of 
this group, while the Columbia Graphophone Company (stemming 
from the Edison-Bell-Tainter combine, but turning its back on cyl- 
inders and vertically cut recording) established a similar inter- 
national chain. As the basic patents expired newcomers invaded 
the industry in force, but almost without exception they adopted 
laterally cut recording and disc records. 

The original Berliner seven-inch discs grew into ten,-twelve-, and 
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fourteen-inch sizes, soon resolving into the standard ten and 
twelve-inch types of today. Double-sided discs—introduced by 
the Odeon Company in Germany—rapidly became standard after 
1908. Celebrities (Melba, Lehmann, Sembrich, Patti, Calvé, 
Caruso, Joachim, Nikisch, et al.) were prevailed upon to record 
and the star system with its red, purple, and gold labels was soon 
in full flower. Edison, who had replaced his early two-minute 
wax cylinders with the celebrated four-minyte “blue amberols” 
(a celluloid compound), steadfastly resisted the intense competi- 
tion of the disc makers and the steady trend toward serious musical 
material for recording. His antipathy to the disc is hard to ex- 
plain, for one of his earliest British patents (1878) had mentioned 
a disc type of record for his phonograph and a similiar application 
was filed at Washington, but was held up on a technicality and even- 
tually abandoned. As he was doing an annual seven million dol- 
lar business in cylinder machines and records around 1910, he was 
naturally reluctant to leave an exclusive territory for a new and 
already well staked field, but the economic pressure grew too 
strong to withstand. And around 1914, after six years of extensive 
experimentation, Edison played his trump card, vertically cut 
discs and a new instrument—the Edison “Re-Creations” and 
“Diamond Disc Phonograph.” Cylinders continued to be made 
but in rapidly decreasing quantities. Today they are found only 
in dictation machines (“Dictaphone” and “Ediphone”) and in a 
few ancient penny arcades where the automatic phonograph or 
radio has not yet penetrated. 

Despite certain defects (most of them inevitable in non-electrical 
recording and reproducing), the new Edison products not only 
brought vertically cut recording to its highest development, but for 
the first time seriously challenged the rival system’s supremacy. 
Diamond Disc phonographs and “re-creations” at their best were 
hardly equalled and certainly not surpassed for the next decade. 
Surface noise was bad, louder but perhaps not as annoying as the 
rasping high frequency scratch of contemporary needle cut rec- 
ords (finally overcome by Columbia’s “new process” surface of . 
1922); the discs were cumbersome; stock pressings were usually 
inferior to demonstration samples, due to careless stamping often 
from worn stampers; but on the credit side the discs were practi- 
cally unbreakable and when handled properly showed no tendency 
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to wear (“re-creations” reproduced satisfactorily after 6,000 play- 
ings, in contrast to the short-lived needle cut disc). If the listener 
were far enough removed from the instrument to avoid the record 
surface noise, the reproduction was unquestionably the most real- 
istic—particularly in the difficult field of recorded piano tone— 
that had been obtained by any method. The machines themselves 
boasted the finest spring motor that had been made for phono- 
graphs, and the cabinets were substantial and in good taste, a 
model that puts to shame the shoddy, gimcracky, bastard Italian 
Renaissance radio and phonograph cabinet work of today’s vint- 
age. Some bunk and blurb were inseparable from the “tone tests” 
in which Edison’s recording stars and his phonograph concertized 
on the same stage, “baffling the keenest ear in the effort to detect 
the living performance from the Edison record,” but the direct 
comparison was a daring and convincing innovation, and genuinely 
solid merit backed up all but the extravagant claim of Edison 
advertisements: “There can NEVER be a better Phonograph!” 


IV 


Here, for a period of ten years, we have Edison at the summit 
of his phonographic career. His factories netted enormous profits, 
the old style cylinder machines and records could still be sold 
in the deep South where the competition of Columbia and Victor 
had not been felt to any great extent, he had resources of every 
kind at hand, and the finest recording and reproducing media 
available. Yet such powerful handmaidens gave scarcely lip- 
service to the Muse. The contributions to recorded music were 
artistically negligible. The hefty general catalogues, larger than 
those of any other record company, contained little to interest 
—and much to disgust—the person of even moderate sensibility. 
Band selections, “sacred” songs, vocal quartets, whistling solos, 
comic recitations, “novelty” numbers, and suchlike entertainment 
made up the vast bulk of the output. Even in the leavening of 
celebrity records, artists of the calibre of Hempel, Teyte, Case, 
Zenatello, Rachmaninoff, Spalding, and Flesch were confined to a 
repertory of hackneyed operatic arias and quasi-popular encore 
pieces. The only orchestral works of any significance were a few 
overtures, almost invariably cut, proffered by the apocryphal 
“American” symphony and concert orchestras (Edison “house” 
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organizations, conductor unnamed). Not a single symphony, 
string quartet, or sonata in the whole catalogue. Yet the needle 
cut record makers were already embarked on extensive symphonic 
and chamber music libraries (there were two complete series of 
Beethoven’s nine symphonies and even a few daring ventures with 
the works of Strawinski, Mahler, Scriabin, and contemporary 
British and French composers). Pathé—the only other important 
exponent of the vertically cut record—listed as early as 1914 eight 
complete operas, a Corneille tragedy, and a Moliére comedy. 

Beethoven, Edison’s favorite composer if his biographers are 
to be believed, was represented only by two overtures and a few 
scattering morceaux. After Edison’s death, at a memorial con- 
cert broadcast on a national network the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra played the “Eroica”, not knowing—quoth the omnis- 
cient press—that this was Edison’s favorite composition. Re- 
membering that the inventor took a lively personal interest in 
the works issued by his factories, often selecting and passing on 
them himself, one cannot wonder at the conductor’s innocence 
of Edison’s admiration of the “Eroica.” Not a bar of it was ever 
recorded on Edison discs. It is more likely that the biographers 
do Edison an injustice, for replying to the Musician’s question,” 
(January, 1927), “What is your favorite musical composition?” 
Edison wrote, “I have several: “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,’ 
‘Kathleen Mavourneen,’ ‘When I’m Gone You'll Soon Forget,’ 
‘l’ll Take You Home Again Kathleen,’ ‘Oh That We Two Were 
Maying.” 

Native protests against the paucity of serious fare in the Edison 
catalogues were feeble and sporadic, for little was expected here 
in the way of musically significant “re-creations,” but observers 
abroad were more caustic and energetic in their criticism. Comp- 
ton Mackenzie, editor of the Gramophone (the first non-trade 
magazine devoted entirely to recorded music) drew himself up in 
true British pride when he compared the Edison repertory with 
the needle cut repertory available in England. One can. hardly 
blame him for flinging one of America’s topical songs in its face, 
“You may be fast, but your Mama’s gonna slow you down.” “In 
other words there is no future for Edison instruments until we 
get good music in addition to well recorded music.” Edison’s only 
reply was the gift of a Diamond Disc phonograph and a batch of 
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records to the critic, confirming his first opinion of their technical 
superiority and artistic insignificance. Other objectors were met 
with the flat statement that the reproduction of operatic and 
symphonic music did not represent a sound commercial proposi- 
tion—in America. However, for the sake of prestige and musical 
progress he would make an altruistic gesture in the form of a 
“Masterwcrks” series; the “Moonlight” sonata, first of the pro- 
posed library, was already recorded. Whether recorded in its en- 
tirety or not was never disclosed, for the work was not issued. 
(The library was not begun until several years later, February 
1928, with able but abbreviated performances of Dvorak’s “Ameri- 
can” quartet, Schubert’s E flat trio, and Schumann’s E flat 
quintet.) While rival companies, far from altruistically or un- 
commercially minded, were turning out scores of complete sym- 
phonies, operas, and chamber works, Edison sat tight on the top 
of the phonographic world, secure in the technical superiority of 
his recording and instruments, confident of the canny business 
sense of his musical policy. 


V 


But the world had already been cruelly pulled out from under 
him on the skids of a simple discovery in the Western Electric 
laboratories. The improved microphones and amplifying systems 
developed for radio, and threatening the future of all recorded 
music, were put to use in recording. Instead of mechanically 
transforming diaphragm vibrations into recorded sound tracks, 
it was found that sound waves were far more accurately picked up 
by a microphone, amplified to any convenient degree, and re- 
corded by an electrically actuated cutting needle. And in reproduc- 
tion the mechanically actuated needle gave way to the more 
sensitive electrical pick-up with the result that the actual ampli- 
tude of recorded sound waves was comparatively immaterial, 
for by amplification the sound could be reproduced at any desired 
intensity through a loud-speaker. A far wider and more accurate’ 


range of frequencies could now be recorded without breaking. 
through the needle groove walls. A promised land of mechanical 


music was opened up and the needle cut record makers turned 
toward it with loud hosannahs, realizing that now recorded music 
could not only cope with broadcast music but excel it in purity 
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and realism. Within a miraculously short time their entire cata- 
logues of acoustical recordings (except for discs of historical im- 
portance) were replaced by new catalogues of electrical recordings. 
By the end of 1927 there was probably not a single commercial 
acoustical needle-cut disc being made, and it was apparent that 
within a few years reproducing media too would be almost ex- 
clusively electrical. 

This rejuvenation of recorded music by electrical treatment was 
naturally a costly, daring venture. It was not surprising that Edison 
bound by the arterial inflexibility of age and successful conserva- 
tism viewed it with suspicion and distaste, although ironically the 
whole system of electrical ampification had been inspired by his 
own undeveloped discovery of the “Edison effect”. (Indeed 
Edison stands in relation to the De Forrest vacuum tubes much as 
Cros stands in relation to the Edison phonograph.) His reluctance 
to cut loose from his own phonograph and recording, and the fruits 
of nearly a half-century’s industrial development, was fatal. While 
he was nervously gathering courage to issue his first major re- 
cordings—the Dvorak, Schubert, and Schumann chamber works— 
a new series of “tone tests” was swamping the Diamond Disc 
phonograph in a deluge of “Panatropes,” “Orthophonics”, and 
“Viva Tonals.” 

Berliner’s 1887 suspicion of vertically cut recording seemed 
justified at last, for unlike his laterally cut recording it could not 
be easily adapted to the electrical process, and the once impressive 
“re-creations” sounded woefully inferior beside the wide frequency 
range and powerful amplification of electrical needle-cut discs. 
(Although there are still those who faithfully maintain the purity 
of certain vocal “re-creations” to be unmatched.) At first Edison’s 
publicity men endeavored to stave off the general landslide by 
criticism—by no means entirely unjustified—of the electrical pro- 
cess as imperfect, and by broadly hinting that it had long been a 
part of the mysterious Edison “secret processes.” Meanwhile 


“There is much talk these days about ‘electrical recording,’ as though it had 
just been discovered. Let us stop and reflect. Hasn’t it been pretty generally 
acknowledged that Mr. Thomas A. Edison knows something about electricity? 
He knows its advantages—he knows its limitations. Isn’t it reasonable to 
suppose that this ‘Master of Electricity’ knows how to employ it in every 
possible way? . . . We are not ‘telling the world’ how Edison Records are 
recorded. Even the writer does not know except that the method employed is 
radically different from that in use by any other company. They are recorded 
by Secret Processes—the details of which are known only to Mr. Edison.” 
(Edison record supplement, form No. 41226). 
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various “dance” and “Edisonic” reproducers were rushed out to 
give “re-creations” greater volume, but they were unsatisfactory 
makeshifts. Electrically recorded (still vertically cut) discs were 
attempted with a fair degree of success, but lacking an electrical 
machine to play them they failed to catch on with the public. 

In the midst of these floundering efforts to retain the record 
business rapidly deserting the company, Charles Edison snatched 
the much bruited Edison long-playing record out of the laboratory 
and the old torch of ballyhoo was rekindled. Generous publicity 
was given in the press and public interest testified to a genuine 
need and demand for longer-playing records. Charles Edison was 


quoted as saying, “You see, an ordinary record would have to be . 


four and a half feet in diameter to contain as much music as this 
twelve-inch one here”, presumably the twelve-inch Edison long- 
player, running twenty minutes to a side. (Yet a single-sided 
record, twenty inches in diameter, which would play for thirty 
minutes had been built by Pathé for the 1900 Paris Fair. The 
“program transcriptions” introduced in 1931 are twelve-inch 
double-sided, and play for fifteen minutes to a side.) Disap- 
pointment was keen when the marketing of the Edison long-play- 
ing discs was abandoned only a few months after their launching. 
Playable in the laboratory, they were a fiasco for general use, 
too low in volume, showing an irremediable tendency of the re- 
producing point to jump the grooves, and offering only stale 
musical fare, apparently mostly pieced together (“dubbed”) from 
older ordinary “re-creations.” 

Added to the loss of business to rival companies, these abortive 
innovations disorganized the once powerful Edison retail distribu- 
tive system. Dealers were faced with the alternative of abandon- 
ing their Edison franchises or of approaching bankruptcy. Radical 
measures must be taken if they were not to be lost irretrievably, 
and so Edison finally capitulated to the long-despised Berliner 
laterally cut recording and an adaptation of the Western Electric 
process." Several months after the announced date the first series 


-of “Edison needle style” discs appeared and for a heartening 


*Edison may have accepted defeat prematurely, for later the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories developed an electrically recorded vertically cut disc of exceptional 
quality. It is used to a small extent in broadcast work, but since it demands 
a special fly-weight pick-up and very skillful handling it is unlikely to’ come 
into popular use until made more practicable. 
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moment it appeared that Edison products were again to rank 
with the best. Surfaces were still poor, but the quality of the 
recording was equal to the best of any other company. And, most 
promising of all, the usual popular and operatic numbers were 
augmented by significant musical material: a Chopin miscellany 
played by Moritz Rosenthal and a Haydn quartet superbly played 
by the Roth String Quartet. 

But it was the final gesture, at least two years or more too late 
to save the business. In November, 1929, Charles Edison an- 
nounced the total abandonment of Edison recording activities, 
admitting that other companies were adequately meeting the de- 
mand for records and in the same breath asserting pessimistically 
that the demand was rapidly dying and other leading companies 
would soon give up the phonographic ghost—a prophecy happily 
unfulfilled. A few radio and radio-phonograph combination instru- 
ments continued to be made, but the laterally cut disc, electrical 
recording and reproduction,—the whole system of modern phono- 
graphy, evolved independently of the creator of the first phono- 
graph, was left to uncontested command of the field. It has gone 
on developing in artistic as well as technical stature, while Mr. 
Edison’s phonograph and records, born to world acclaim a half- 
century before, slipped quietly, almost unnoticed, into the twilight 
of the gods. . 


by A. K. Davis, Ir. 
GENUS HUMANUM 


In all this pageant round about, 
Where some are thin and some are stout, 
Some will receive and some will give, 
And some will merely, merely, live; 
Some will rise, and some will fall, 

And some will never live at all. 











by Isaac W. Dyer 


CARLYLE RECONSIDERED 


Cartyte by Emery Neff. New York, W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 1932. 
Pp. 282. 


Cartyte by Louis Cazamian (Paris, 1913). Tr. by E. K. Brown, New York, 

The Macmillan Company 1932. 

ARLYLBE’S prediction that there would be many biographies 

has been amply fulfilled. And now Professor Emery Neff 

of Columbia University has added another to the ever lengthen- 

ing list. The book justifies itself. It is a well printed, well bound 

and well proportioned volume which does credit to the publishers. 

It is conveniently equipped with notes, index, and bibliography. 

Its author is no stranger to the subject as his admirable study of 

Carlyle and Mill well shows. He has a thorough grasp of details 

and a keen sense of proportion, he is the master of his learning 
and not its victim. 

Hence we have a clear, readable and instructive life of Carlyle, 
packed into less than three hundred pages. Nothing is slurred 
over, nothing is obscure. Nowhere will one find a better topo- 
graphical sketch of the Carlyle country. Mr. Neff has visited 
all the localities and evidently has an eye to see and the skill to 
describe what he sees. The description of the road to Craigen- 
puttock and the house is particularly satisfactory and gives the 
reader an understandable idea of that much talked of place. The 
events of Carlyle’s life are impartially set forth, the adverse cir- 
cumstances of his environment, his struggles, his baffling disap- 
pointments, the causes which retarded the recognition of his un- 
doubted genius are vividly portrayed. Carlyle’s relation to his 
wife is a well-balanced, unimpassioned statement of a somewhat 
controversial subject. His treatment of the whole Carlyle-Froude 
controversy is admirable in its fairness. It is a concise statement 
of the whole vexed question and leaves nothing to be desired. Mr. 
Neff is to be congratulated on keeping free from the misstate- 
ments and vulgarities of some of the books dealing with Carlyle 
and his wife. The stuff which interests a certain type of mind 
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is properly brushed aside as irrevelant in a serious study of the 
man. One passage might well have been omitted, namely the story 
of Carlyle’s tying tin cans to the dog’s tail. If it were true, it is of 
small importance, but it is not true. Carlyle never intentionally 
caused suffering to any animal. It was one of Mrs. Carlyle’s merry 
little tales, told in this instance to shock a boresome caller, the 
lady not foreseeing that the humorless ow! would print it and that 
a would-be Boswell would copy it and thus give it vitality enough 
to float across the Atlantic to mar, even slightly, so excellent a 
biography as the one before us. As a matter of fact, Carlyle was 
unusually fond of this small animal. 

What is said about Carlyle’s writings is necessarily compressed 
but it is adequate, informative and sane. Naturally The French 
Revolution and Sartor Resartus have the fuller treatment. Mr. 
Neff’s criticism of the former is discriminating. He shows a sense 
of humor in describing the attitude of the critics and takes a sly 
shot at the great Wordsworth. His analysis and review of the Sartor 
are sufficiently full to make a good introduction to an edition of 
that much introduced and edited book. Professor Neff is con- 
fident that Carlyle’s idea of Sartor Resartus was taken from Swift. 
But Carlyle himself tells a different story. “The first genesis of 
Sartor I remember well enough, and the very spot (at Templand) 
where the notion of astonishment at Clothes first struck me.” 
Writing in his Journal in 1838, he says: “If I consider it well, 
there is hardly any book in the world that has sunk so deep into 
me as Reinecke Fuchs. It coéperates with other tendencies. Per- 
haps the whole speculation about ‘Clothes’ arose out of that.” 
Besides, the clothes metaphor can be found in many writers from 
the Scriptures and Plato to the German philosophers and Goethe, 
as well as Swift. To none of them does Carlyle attribute Sartor. 

Mr. Neff, from the fullness of his knowledge, gives us a full 
and understandable picture of the social, economic and political 
conditions of the times and against this carefully etched back- 
ground he has portrayed the doctrines, teachings and labors of 
his subject. The final chapter is a good summing up of the work 
and contains some interesting speculations on Carlyle’s future 
fame. It is evidently Professor Neff’s opinion that Carlyle’s poli- 
tical and social philosophy has real value for our age. 
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In short, the book is, as the author says in his preface, an 
interpretation of Carlyle in the setting of his time. Viewed from 
this angle, the work, as already said, is full, accurate and satisfy- 
ing, but it is no complete interpretation of Carlyle. Carlyle the 
prophet, the teacher, the social reformer, is here. Carlyle the poet, 
the great literary: artist, the great humorist, is not. We are not 
to quarrel with the author for this, but to thank him most heartily 
for what he has given us. Indeed he may claim that what is 
omitted is largely immaterial to his purpose. And Professor Neff 
has so cleverly woven into his narrative so many interesting out 
of the way details that the book is an excellent biography apart 
from its primary purpose. 


Dr. Louis Cazamian’s Carlyle, published in 1913, has always 
ranked as one of the most masterly and penetrating studies of 
Carlyle, especially from the French point of view. It is now 
presented to us in an admirable English translation by Professor 
E. K. Brown of University College, Toronto, with a foreword by 
the author. That a translation of the original work should be 
deemed worth while nineteen years after its original publication, is 
evidence of its merit and importance and also the present interest 
in its subject. Dr. Cazamian’s high rank as a scholar entitles all 
he says to great consideration. Professor of English Literature 
at the University of Paris, he has given much attention to Carlyle. 
In Le Roman Social en Angleterre he estimates the work of Car- 
lyle as spokesman of the revolt of the idealistic movement against 
utilitarianism; in L’Angleterre Moderne Son Evolution (Biblio- 
théque de Philosophie Scientifique) he regards him as an opponent 
of democracy and materialism; in his L’Evolution Psychologique 
et la Littérature en Angleterre, Carlyle is held up as the leading 
representative of the reaction against the period covered by 1800- 
1830; while in Histoire de la Littérature Anglaise, (by Legouis and 
Cazamian), he gives him a somewhat lower place as a factor in 
that reaction. In Modern England, he has interesting notes on 
Carlyle’s philosophy, Sartor Resartus, and Past and Present. 

Through his ancestry and environment, Professor Cazamian 
traces the foundation of Carlyle’s character. The stern Calvinis- 
tic religion of his parents which inculcated the unbending rule of 
integrity, the sacredness of labor, the seriousness of life, were 
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teachings instilled into him from his earliest years which never 
lost their hold upon him. When the dogmas of their religious 
creed were weakened and he became the prey of doubt, he was 
to find in German literature and philosophy the means of reconcil- 
ing his pains and perplexities and to find a satisfying and endur- 
ing foundation of belief. The “everlasting No” became the “ever- 
lasting Yea.” Thus the German influence is a very important fac- 
tor in any interpretation of Carlyle. It profoundly affected his 
philosophy and in a measure formed it. Dr. Cazamian treats the 
subject in detail. With his knowledge and grasp, he makes it clear 
to the reader and reveals its connection with Carlyle’s doctrine 
and teaching. 

The chapter dealing with Craigenputtock and Carlyle’s marital 
affairs is less satisfactory. Rightly sensing that the brilliant bio- 
graphy by Froude is colored by his romanticism, he yet adopts 
many of Froude’s errors. But these are not of great importance 
in an interpretation of Carlyle. The book as a whole is accurate 
in its facts. 

Professor Cazamian ranks Carlyle as a great poet by right of 
his imagination. “No poet”, he says, “has had in a higher degree 
sublimity of imagination; no poet has with greater power evoked 
the infinite, or the eternal silences which lie behind the transitory 
sights and sounds of life.” 

Carlyle is a great artist and his art with all its imperfections 
and limitations, is capable of eliciting fragments marvellous in their 
beauty. He is also the prophet of his day and generation. He is 
presented to us as a supremely great man, with a gospel which at- 
tracted his generation and profoundly influenced it. Although the 
great opponent of the utilitarian school, Dr. Cazamian holds he is 
the supreme utilitarian, because, unlike Bentham and his school, 
he with his “broad, deep, sure perceptive power” “grasped all 
the internal elements of the laws of life inextricably bound up 
with the network of human actions and reactions, with all their 
aspects, and all their rules as well”. He is the voice of in- 
articulate England but his doctrine is that “of the past to which 
he passionately connects the present and subjugates the future.” 
As a man he is so great that he can never lose our sympathy and 
if we do not love him beyond other men none can deny him great- 
ness, sincerity and a certain form of self-sacrifice. 
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These opinions are somewhat modified in the Foreword of nine- 
teen years later. A world war has intervened. We hear nothing 
about the poet and the artist. There we are told that “if the pro- 
phet is to be tested by the event, the faith of Carlyle has been 
justified and when he voices some of the deepest necessities of 
human nature, he erred not” but that mankind can no longer be 
satisfied with the finality of Carlyle’s teachings. Although he will 
always be an historical figure, his writings make no appeal to the 
mass of men but are the subject of interest to the scholarly few. 

Thus our two authors come to different conclusions as to Car- 
lyle as a living force. Who is right, time alone can tell, but if 
the increasing number of new books about Carlyle and the sale 
of his works afford any criterion, the indications favor Mr. Neff. 

Both these books are of the highest order of merit. They 
come within Hamilton Wright Mabie’s restricted class which he 
thought could be counted on the fingers of one hand as showing 
real understanding of Carlyle. They enrich us with their wise 
and discriminating scholarship and teach us more truly to appreci- 
ate the great man they portray. Yet beyond all they say is the 
intensely human, lovable Carlyle whose rich personality is to be 
found in the testimony and appreciation of his friends. 


by E. N. Hooker 


POWYS IN GLASTONBURY 


A Grastonsury Romance.. By John Cowper Powys, Simon and Schuster, New 
York, 1932. 2 vols in 1, 


Mr. John Cowper Powys’s latest novel is a comédie humaine, 
a universe in little, a stage on which all planes of thought and 
emotion are represented; and, perhaps incidental to the main 
purpose, it is by way of being a philosophy of mysticism. The 
locale is restricted to a small region in England, and numerous 
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customs, traditions, and dialects are pictured in detail; yet, as 
in the work of Hardy, the aim at universality is clear and it is 
achieved partly by the constant manipulation of supernatural 
machinery. At the same time the effect of locality is potent, for 
Powys has tried, in addition to picturing manners, traditions, and 
dialect, to suggest a distinct personality clothed in the raiment of 
visible Glastonbury. It is one of the weaknesses of the local- 
color method that, by stressing the unusual in manners and dialect, 
the author may, while he achieves quaintness, obscure or efface 
the sense of reality which should carry the story along; and this 
weakness may be illustrated in certain passages of the Romance. 

The American public is already acquainted with the brilliance 
and subtlety of Powys’s mind, and what he himself terms his 
“morbid receptivity” to sensations. As he says in his Confessions: 
“I was born for sensations rather than for action. I was born to 
enjoy sensations, to analyze sensations, and turn sensations into 
verbal and literary rhetoric.” In his last novel an extraordinary 
sensitivity to physical impressions appears, especially the sen- 
sitivity to odors, to the tang of the soil, to the smell of mud and 
moss, to wind and rain, to decaying vegetation. From intense 
interest in sensations it is an easy step to an absorbed interest in- 
bodily functions, in humanity, in the elemental situations of birth, 
death, and mating, and in all the variety of erotic experience, both 
normal and perverted. Powys shrinks from nothing that is 
earthy; he is unashamed of the fleshly vestiture; he renounces in 
literature the reticences which he recognizes are of value in the 
conversation of men: “Reserve in social] relations has undoubtedly 
its place. .. but when an attempt is made to carry this social wea- 
pon into the sphere of literature and art, the result is only a general 
paralysis.” Whatever universal order may be discovered in the 
‘ Romance (if order can be said to exist in the vast that is torn be- 
tween the forces of good and evil) is distinctly amoral; certainly 
it is indifferent to the standards of 1932 governing the relations of 
mer. and women. In view of this, it is not surprising that a strain 
of animalism pervades the book. 

But it is animalism with a difference; not the strong, hearty, 
laughter-loving animalism of a Rabelais, nor yet the high-spirited 
and highly social animalism of a Chesterton or Dickens; it is the 
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perimenter in human emotions. It has about it a somewhat 
morbid and uneasy air, and it lacks healthy laughter. There is 
something hilariously funny about the physical apparatus of men, 
and a writer whose works are so shockingly devoid of a sense of 
humor as Powys’s is not equipped to deal with it sanely and hu- 
manly. He can not even do it convincingly; and as proof of the 
latter statement, I instance the fact that in the volume before 
me the non-mystical characters (except, perhaps Tossie Stickle) 
are a colorless and emaciated group, created without strength 
or vividness. . 

The truth is that Powys’s attitude toward the flesh is detached, 
ascetic, and even slightly contemptuous—and, therefore, unhealthy. 
He does not enter into and sympathize with the sensations of a body 
in action; rather it is his method to stand apart, prod, and take 
notes, himself passive and enjoying the spectacle, whatever its 
nature. There is in this attitude a suggestion of sadism, which 
also appears in a remark dropped by J. C. P. in his Confessions: 
“Many of my most exquisite sensations demand discomfort as their 
appropriate accompaniment”. In its cumulative effect, then, and 
for the reasons I have intimated, the atmosphere of the book is 
dark and brooding, stagnant, and laden with the odors of decay. 

Quite naturally one who, like Powys, is “transcendentally pos- 
sessed”, will not do justice to the normal life of the senses. To off- 
set this failure, however, he is highly sensitive to the relations of 
man with inanimate objects, and to man’s mystic perception of 
the dark powers around him which transcend natural law. Char- 
acters like Geard and Sam Dekker who possess this mystic in- 
sight are among the most vivid and convincing in the novel. All 
life is represented as participating in a cosmic struggle between 
Good and Evil, a struggle which lends significance or poignancy 
to apparently irrelevant thought and actions and into the human 
phase of which the universal forces enter imminently or in symbol- 
ic form. Such a conception, influenced in part, as Powys admits, by 
Goethe, gives scope to a vast imagination and an impressive pan- 
orama of mankind. Impressive as this unbounded background 
of spiritual drama may be, it lies exposed to serious criticism. In 
the first place, changes of feeling or mood in the individual, for 





self-conscious feeling of a sophisticate “going native”, of an ex- 
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which a novelist must gives some accounting, are sometimes myster- 
iously attributed to the interposition of the First Cause, and the 
effect on the reader is that Powys, as one might say, is “passing 
the buck”. In the second place, stress upon the spiritual back- 
ground subordinates individual character, with a consequent lox 
of richness and humanity. 

The subordination of individual character, or the use of char- 
acters as symbols is accompanied by a certain disregard of, or 
negligence toward, continuity of plot. Time and again the action 
is dropped in favor of speculations concerning “mystic relations 
with the unknown and unknowable, and the conviction grows up- 
on one that the author in this novel is more interested in talking 
than in telling a story. Yet it is from no lack of a certain type 
of ability that Powys neglects the plot, for the scheme of inter- 
relations between characters is so elaborate and yet so tightly 
woven as to be, considering the great number of the cast, highly 
remarkable. But the author’s interest in psychic relations, too 
tenuous to be embodied in action, paralyzes the movement of the 
tale. Powys does not handle dramatic situations well; the three 
outstanding scenes of the Romance—the pageant, the opening of 
the Saxon arch, and the flood—, scenes which call for skill in re- 
lating action and handling mobs, are strikingly conceived but 
weakly executed. Obviously Powys has for the time scorned 
simple story-telling. One reason, apart from his absorption in 
psychic relations, may be that he is, as he has confessed, indiffer- 
ent to artistic form, preferring Jean-Christophe to Madame Bov- 
ary, and Crime and Punishment to the work of de Maupassant. 
And the difficulty of moulding a plot or story that has movement 
and inevitability without form has been too great for his mastery. 

In style the Romance is deplorable. Occasional passages arise 
to something approaching excellence, but the general run of the 
prose is either merely competent, or is clumsy, laden with alliter- 
ation, rhetorical questions, useless repetitions, or even crude 
(though perhaps unsuspected) plays on words: e. g., “The son was 
he of the man who refused to worship the sun!” (p. 116). 

Despite these, which may seem hypercritical comments, the 
novel displays distinguished abilities. So vast and soaring an 
imagination is seldom found in a modern novel; so great a sensi- 
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tivity to the subconscious influences that play upon man’s spirit, 
is given to few other writers; and so amazing a tapestry of many 
figures intricately interrelated is a splendid achievement. 

Yet the tone of the novel is decadent, the thesis—carefully and 
prosaically expounded at the close—is tiresome, the characters do 
not quite come to life, the tale is mangled by pseudo-philosophic 
speculations, the style is lumbering, and the great scenes lack 
vitality because Powys does not manage crowds in action. The 
novel fails brilliantly, but it fails! 


by E. B. Burgum 


BRASS IMPREGNABLE 


As if this flesh which walls about our life, 
Were brass impregnable. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue Letrers or D. H. Lawrence: Edited with an Introduction by Aldous 

Huxley. New York: The Viking Press, 1932. 

The publication of the letters of D. H. Lawrence is undoubtedly 
one of the most important literary events in our generation. They 
are in fact without parallel in the literature of the world for the 
honesty and the completeness with which they disclose the person- 
ality of their writer. Earlier letters, Roman and Renaissance, 
were written with an eye to publication. They were self-con- 
sciously philosophical, and sought the rounded period and the cor- 
rect opinion rather than the frank expression of mood and idea 
under the immediate stimulus of life. The nearest approach to 
the Lawrence letters is the Essays of Montaigne; and it is an 
interesting question why Montaigne invented a new literary form, 
abandoning the Erasmian tradition of letter-writing, when he would 
be quite sincere. But Montaigne’s Essays, however spontaneous, 
are the deductions of an accumulated experience. Swift’s letters 
have the immediacy of Lawrence’s; but, though lacking the eye to 
publication, keep the shrewdest of eyes upon his correspondent, 
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and reveal less of his personality than his actions, less of his ideas 
than his literary work. Only in Walpole and Byron are there ex- 
amples of a similar completeness of disclosure. And the signi- 
ficance of the Lawrence letters is the greater significance and range 
of their information. 

Henceforth, it seems inevitable, Lawrence, like Dr. Johnson, 
will be remembered as chief among that rare species of literary 
men, whose writings are memorable not in themselves but for what 
they tell of their creators. But Lawrence has not required the aid 


_ of a Boswell; and his temperament stands forth not as amusing 


for its eccentricities of manner, its half-truths parading as revela- 
tions, its puerilities forgotten in flashes of common sense, but as 
overwhelming in the seriousness of his demands upon life and the 
insistence of his ‘idealism in the face of unpleasant experience. 
Aldous Huxley, in his introduction, has called Lawrence a typical 
man of letters. But the man of letters ordinarily subordinates 
his demand for truth and for its propagation. Out of essential 
impulse, like Huxley himself, he hurries, it may be prematurely, 
to submit appropriate fragments of belief and experience to art- 
istic form. Lawrence may be said never to have written a novel of 
first-rate esthetic form or of consistently attractive style because 
he could never leave life long enough to stylize satisfactorily any 
part of it. The age in which he lived did not abet him. It offered 
no hint of form or truth, but only the spectacle of war and decay- 
ing belief. And so, when he approached it with the sensitiveness 
of one of its greatest men of letters, incapable of petty achieve- 
ment, he erred not on the side of life, but on the side of art. 

The novelist in him refused to abstract belief and morality 
from human experience. He,*could approach them only through 
their presence in the specific relationships of men and women. 
Living in a generation in which the older women were over-fond 
mothers and the. younger conscious of emancipation, in which 
psychology dominated with its scientific candor, he was bound to 
make sex his principal concern. Where other novelists have 
either treated the problems of love through their secondary mani- 
festations or concealed them in an involved technique, the serious- 
ness of his interest impelled him into a frankness that alarmed 
even his friends. But it was only the attitude of the psychologist 
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transferred to the more vivid representation of art in the midst of 
a confusion which made great art impossible.. It must remain 
for curious investigation why there are more passages of tranquil 
and perfected style than usual to Lawrence in Women in Love, 
a novel of perverted sex attraction, and why Lady Chatterley’s 
Lovers, his boldest novel, is little better than a sociological tract 
with illustrations. Sons and Lovers, his best constructed novel, 
is written in an uneasy style and ends with the sexual conflicts of 
its hero still unresolved. And his poems, though free from neurosis, 
are the unsuccessful attempt at a new poetic form. 

Love, consequently, the proper sex relation in both the im- 
mediate and its remotest aspects, is the recurrent topic of these 
letters. In letters alone can he work out the urge which neither 
life nor art could satisfy. He can be experimental and hortatory. 
He is bound to no demand for consistency or design, only to be 
honest in the light of the moment. Mysticism alternates with the 
sharpest practical observation, tenderness with detestation, science 
with poetry. Where all is quest in the most intense and religious 
spirit, which will endure no hindrance of hypocrisy or mere re- 
spectability, it would be an illusion of the critical mind to discover 
definite conclusions. The canting idealism of J. Middleton Murry 
sends Lawrence ‘into diatribes of vituperation worthy of Swift. 
But there are other persons, less prominent and less tactful than 
Murry, in whose theosophic yearnings he imagines sympatheti- 
cally a struggle away from dominating egotism into a true myst- 
icism of love. In individual relations he believes that hate is the 
necessary complement to love, and yet he looks forward to a society 
free from dissension because men and women have learned to live 
not from the will or the brain but from the spontaneous expres- 
sion of the body. But at other times he throws aside the demand 
for perfect relationships and declares it is the duty’of the individual 
to preserve the integrity of his essential self. He is of this opinion 
chiefly when overwhelmed by the immediate evil of the World 
War. But always an almost messianic optimism breaks through. 
The most repeated idea in the letters is the demand for a resur- 
rected life, perhaps in America, springing in his favorite image of 
the Phoenix, from the decay of European society; and he is con- 
stantly asking friends to join him in the creation of a little Panti- 
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socracy somewhere that shall give an example of right living and 
right loving in detachment from the world. At bottom, perhaps, 
Lawrence could not be a successful novelist for the purely personal 
reason of his being a mystic and hence requiring a different sort: 
of logic for his expression. In a suppressed preface to Sons and 
Lovers, he inverts the phrases of John and insists that God is the 
word made flesh who must now supplant the superficial, outworn 
domination of the flesh made word in his Son. His mysticism was 
romantic in its preference for ecstasy to order, in its belief that 
the one can automatically create the other. But the significance 
of the preface is also that both “word and “flesh” are used without 
their customary mystical meaning in their literal denotation. 
Lawrence was at once too pagan and too psychological to remain 
for long away from actuality of experience. 

The charm of the letters, however, is not to be found in any 
groping towards a new religion of sex in them. It arises out of 
the emotional qualities of Lawrence himself, the variety of his 
interests, the diversity of his moods. It comes, in a word, from the 
presence of style. He is as confident as Spengler of the decline 
of the west, but he expresses his conviction in a description of the 
aged house and the sequestered park of Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
He has the painter’s eye for the color of landscape in the Bavarian 
Alps and in the mesas of New Mexico, and the poet’s ear for the 
peasant songs of Italy. When he cannot restrain criticism of the 
magazine of a friend, called “The Laughing Horse”, he conceals 
it within a gay fantasy upon the title. Without fail he strikes the 
appropriate note, for he possessed the true sense of tact, to re- 
cognize and respect a valid state of mind. A note to a boyhood 
chum is free of any self-consciousness of changed circumstances, 
only a whiff of genuine feeling recovered with no trace of Proustian 
interference from the intervening years. His condolence to Caresse 
Crosby upon the suicide of her husband, rejecting false sorrow, 
takes death within the stream of life itself. He cuts through 
every superficial barrier and comes into contact with the reality 
of situation and personality. Only the mood of affectation is 
wanting. Even his rare pornography is the direct outlet of a na- 
ture in which the sensual and the spiritual refused to be divorced. 
Everywhere in these letters is the sense of being alive in the world. 
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=... of landscape gives way to analysis of the nature of 
painting and poetry, abstract discussion of the specific criticism 
of Jeffers and Dostoievsky and Homer. But the sense of the’ 
past, the escape into memory, is seldom found. His constant de- 
sire to bring about harmonious relationships among his friends 
made him eager to forget the past and apply to his own conception 
of moral problems an evangelical belief in the conversion of per- 
sonality. He calls repeatedly for the resurrection of the better 
qualities in individuals as in nations. The sensitive eye of his 
portrait, always in focus, shrewd without malice, expectant and 
never brooding, is the symbol of the man himself. His letters are 
the best history the life of our times could have, but they are more 
than that. For Lawrence was also of that wondering and ageless 
circle who, recognizing the unknown within the experienced, do 
not reject it irreverently from their hearts. 


by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker 


THE IMMANENT PATTERN 


Eartu Horizon. An AvrtosiocraPny. by Mary Austin. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1932. Pp. 381. 

This book, says its author, is the explication of the inherited 
pattern of an individual life. For autobiography springs not only 
from the confessional impulse but from the desire, as deeply hu- 
man, to see meaning in the confusion of our days. To the artist, 
meaning is form, pattern. And because the pattern in us all is 
in part inherited, Mary Austin rightly begins with her ancestral 
rootage. 

Indeed it is the story of her beginnings that gives her auto- 
biography its chief value. Her tale of her parentage and child- 
hood is a precious contribution to the epic of Middlewest America. 
It begins with the arrival in Carlinville, Illinois, of Mary’s father, 
newly come from Yorkshire via the Mississippi packet; but it 
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harks back to that redoubtable maternal grandmother, Polly Mc- 
Adams, one of those heroic pioneer women who had built with wits 
and hands a civilization in the wilderness. It was to them that 
Mary’s generation owed their will to revolt against the tradition of 
women as adjuncts, to achieve again a work of their own. 

Mary Austin’s record of those war and post-war years of the 
Middlewest (as she always writes it) is as memorable and authentic 
as Hamlin Garland’s Son and Daughter of the Middle Border. 
What gives her story its unique quality is its apprasial of mid- 
western culture as conditioning its women-folk. Mary’s mother 
deprived by her widowhood of her social status, escaping from 
housework only in Methodism and the Temperance Movement, 
is the product and victim of that culture. Its esthetic symbol, as 
perfect as the mid-Victorian pincushion of E. F. Benson’s As we 
Were, was the curio-laden Whatnot. 

It was these two strands of Middlewest culture, its barren 
esthetic, its swathed womanhood, that wove the pattern not only 
of Mary’s childhood but of her whole career as emancipator of 
women, as restorer of our ancient folkways. The third strand, 
the mystic experience, flowing from her discovery of “I-Mary”, 
the self creative, and from her vision of God under the walnut 
tree, will be to some readers emptiness, to others the very core and 
meaning of her story. Not everyone will understand her “Earth 
Horizon”, the far source of the soul’s experience. But everyone, 
whether or no he has walked that Mystic Way, must appreciate 
the beauty of her discovery, first in Indian and then in Catholic 
rites, of prayer as the outgoing act of the spirit toward the“Friend- 
of-the-Sou-in-Man” and the power of her practice of prayer to 
conquer her pain. 

The remainder of the book narrates the struggles of Mary, 
through family misunderstanding, through the failure of marriage 
and motherhood, through loneliness and exile, to her career as 
writer and interpreter of the vanishing Indian and Spanish cul- 
tures. Its Californian and New Mexican settings are already 
familiar through her writings. Of its glimpses of famous contem- 
poraries, some, like that of ‘Herbert Hoover, are deeply revealing; 
others, one feels, were better left untold. Throughout, the writer’s 
dauntless devotion to her chosen causes compels admiration. 
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What repels one is the dominating, self-assertive tone, the effect 
of the cramping and thwarting of early life, (a tone enhanced by 
the publisher’s exaggerated blurbs). Even the use of the third 
person, the reiterated Mary, for all its objectivity, emphasizes the 
stressed selfness. One recalls the life-stories of other great wo- 
men, of Jane Addams or Cecilia Beaux, in which self is so merged 
in work that the pattern is perfect harmony. If the story of Mary 
Austin lacks this final grace, it remains the record of a part greatly 
played in the rediscovery and re-creation of our folk-art. 


by Frances Wentworth Knickerbocker — 


LAST WORDS OF A BIOGRAPHER 


Saints AND Sinners. By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin Company. 1932 
$3.50. Pp. 262. 


BiocraPHy AND THE Human Heart. By Gamaliel Bradford. Houghton Mifflin 

Company. 1932. $3.50. Pp. 283. 

It is the contrast between saint and sinner (four sinners and 
three saints arranged in alternate order) that gives to this group 
of studies its heightened, ironic interest. To set God’s Vagabond, 
Saint Francis of Assissi, against the Devil’s Vagabond, Casanova, 
is to intensify the quality both of the spiritual and of the earthly 
adventurer. The clear soul of Thomas a Kempis, alone with God, 
shines brighter against the murky spirit of the intriguer Talley- 
rand. The subtlest of these saints is Fénelon, master of souls; 
the most glorious of the sinners is Byron, eternal rebel. A second 
reiterated contrast is that between the self-conquest, the God- 
discovery, of the saints, and the self-assertion, the absorption in 
the life of the world, that Bradford finds alike in the twentieth- 
century American and in the Renaissance Caesar Borgia. And if 
at the close of his lucid analyses it is the saints who seem the 
greater adventurers, perhaps that is Bradford’s meaning. “For 
what is God?” he cries, “but that something without which the 
human heart can never be at rest?” 

Biography and the Human Heart is notable chiefly for the title 
essay and the last, on autobiography, “biography by mirror”. The 
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intervening chapters are gleanings, rather than sheaves, from 
Bradford’s rich harvest of soul-studies. There is but one genius, 
Walt Whitman; there is the beloved Longfellow; the others, in- 
cluding a minor diarist and a very minor poet, have interest, 
charm even, but no large significance. Nor is the treatment equal 
to that of Bradford’s finest “psychographs”, in which the charac- 
ters so subtly reveal themselves by word and act. Here the in- 
terpretation is mainly direct, analytic. It is of course original, even 
daring, as in describing the “beautiful soul” of Longfellow with- 
out cleverness or contempt, or in showing why it is the gentle 


‘ music of Longfellow that is the popular poetry of democracy, 


while Whitman’s “great poem of the people” is not read by the 
people. 

The first chapter of this posthumous book has the peculiar in- 
terest of being the last word on his art of one of the greatest of 
modern biographers. It is indeed Bradford’s artistic Credo. For 
the biographer’s motive is the eternally unsatisfied desire to escape 
himself, to enter into the lives of others; his material is the com- 
mon human passions, love, ambition, success. It is this effort to 
get at the real truth of human nature, not simply to drag the 
great down to our level, that explains the modern iconoclastic bi- 
ography, the reaction against the “exemplary biography”, or 
“hagiography”, as Harold Nicolson terms it. It is the searching 
spirit of Gamaliel Bradford himself, that shackled yet richly vicar- 
ious life half revealed in his Life and J, that finds voice in his last 
appeal for his art: 

“It is the record of life, and life is the one supreme thing that in- 
terests us all, because we all have to live it”. 


by Charles Frederick Harrold 
THE WAY OF ALL BUTLERS 


Samvuet Butter: A Mip-Victortan Mopern. By Clara G. Stillman. The Vik- 
ing Press. 1932. Pp. xi, 319. 


“Now that a generation or two has enabled us to catch up with 
him”, Samuel Butler is beginning to be seen in his proper dimen- 
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sions. As an aid in reappraising him, Mrs. Stillman’s well-writ- 
ten and careful study of his life and works establishes the gen- 
eral lineaments of his genius. It reminds us, of course, of the 
amazingly seminal influence of his many-sided mind. No won- 
der M. Abel Chevalley denominated the period following The 
Way of All Flesh (1903) as “after Butler”. For, as the author 
of the present work points out anew, Butler foresaw many of our 
most acute problems and offered a number of arresting sugges- 
tions. The reason was that he “was far more sensitive both to 
what had been thought and to what would be thought than to 
what was being thought”. He “foresaw the role of the machine 
with a terrifying vividness and completeness. He thought that 
disease was a crime and crime a disease, that education should 
consist largely of learning by doing, that poverty and wealth have 
a profound spiritual significance, that the process of growth to 
maturity consists largely of freeing oneself from one’s parents, 
and that the basis of all human activity is unconscious.” Pre- 
occupied fundamentally with “the relation of man’s soul to the 
universe”, Butler became artist, art critic, novelist, psychologist, 
theologian, anti-churchman, biologist, musician, opponent of Dar- 
win, philosopher, an investigator in the fields of Homeric and 
Shakespearean scholarship, a critic of society, and the supreme 
scoffer of his complacent contemporaries. Always an amateur, - 
yet continually disconcerting the experts, he let his mind rove 
agilely over wide fields of thought and practice, and periodically 
presented a startling comment or theory which later was to fur- 
nish some of the glitter of Shavian plays and some of the audacity 
of Edwardian novels. “His merest platitudes are the epigrams of 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells.” 

Much of the secret of Butler’s power lies in the fact that his 
eye could never lose its freshness of perception. No doubt it 
was that terrible innocence of impressionability which damned 
him to his more normal and conventional contemporaries, and 
which made his thought so fertile to a later generation. He was 
among the first, if not the first, to realize that the year 1858 was 
the last in an old dispensation. The idyllic calm of the Mid-Vic- 
orian church between 1844, when Vestiges of Creation appeared, 
and 1859, when Essays and Reviews and The Origin of Species 
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were published, was to disappear forever. The fresh gaze saw 
this, and the fearless logic which characterized Butler’s thought 
proceeded at once to inevitable conclusions. 

The break-up of the pre-Darwinian outlook~cgnditions every 





important book that Butler wrote. That fact is the background” ~ 


for his ideas of religion, society, personality, ethics. And in the 
degree that he realized its tremendous implications, and insofar 
as he constructed a point of view upon it, he determined in a 
large measure the future course of English thought and litera- 
tu. Mrs. Stillman enables us to understand the foundation and 
growth of this point of view, as it began in his struggle with his 
father, perhaps the worst father in literature, and as it gradually 
expressed, in various ways, his sense of having been thwarted and 
crushed. “His struggle became generalized, symbolic, tremen- 
dous. His theories are all rooted in personal struggle, and in 
his ardent and brilliant attacks on entrenched and fossilized au- 
thority, on pedantry, bigotry and humbug wherever he detected 
them, he was avenging himself magnificently for the wrong they 
had done him in the person of his father.” 

Without falling into the snares of “psycho-analysis”, the author 
shows also how Butler’s incredible friendship with Pauli arose,— 
“because he thought he saw in him what he himself wished to 
be ... he behaved towards him as he would have wished his own 
father to behave to his son”. In like mannér we are given an 
account of Butler’s curious and unimpeached relationship with 
Miss Savage, his counselor and friend; and of his matter-of-fact 
arrangement with Lucie Dumas, who answered-his-physical needs 
without demanding the privileges of license. Though the writer 
draws most of her facts from the admirable Memoir by Henry 
Festing Jones, she throws light upon a number of minor points 
naturally left obscure when Jones was writing. We know now, 
for example, a little more about Pauli; we are able, further, to 
realize that the year 1929 was “an epochal year for Butler’s 
theory” about the Odyssey, in that Farrington in Butler and the 
Odyssey brought Butler officially within the circle of Homeric 
scholars. 

More effectively than Jones’ Memoir, this account supplies us 
with useful summaries of Butler’s less known works. Such a 
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_little-read book as his The Fair Haven thus finds its proper con- 
text in Butler’s development and thought. His theory of memory 
and heredity, and his relation to Bergson, William James, and 

present-day physicists, are broadly but very effectively outlined 

in Chapters IX and XIII respectively. We are made to realize 
that Butler is still incompletely known, and that “his reputation 
rests only upon a fragment of what he did”. Since it is true, as 
the author says, that he is “the one Victorian writer whose works 
are increasingly read, and whose reputation is in the ascendant”, 
it is well that we have this study to remind us of a strange neglect. 

On the whole, the author has managed to avoid either of the two 

extremes which tempt any reader of Butler: hostility to his per- 

sonality and many of his ideas, and intoxicated admiration for 
his genius. If she goes too far in re-creating Nausicaa for us, as 

Butler possibly conceived her in his re-establishing the emotional 

balance of his life, she nevertheless preserves throughout the work 

a combination of critical detachment and generous homage to a 

fertile and courageous spirit. 


by William S. Knickerbocker 


AT BREAK OF DAY 


Tue Liperation or American Literature. By V. F. Calverton. New York: 
Scribner’s. 1932. Pp. 500. 


LrperatisM 1n THE SoutH. By Virginius Dabney. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press. 1932. Pp. 456. $3.50. 


Mr. Calverton concedes in his preface that his book “is as much 
a study of American culture as it is of American literature” but his 
failure to give an adequate interpretation of either “culture” or 
“literature” leaves the reader fumbling through a bulky book; 
excited, amazed, provoked, indignant, approving. Soon one learns 
by inference that by “culture”, Mr. Calverton means the econ- 
omic make-shifts of a capitalistic society, and by “literature”, he 
means tracts for the times, either in verse or prose, which are 
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ostensibly propaganda for the Marxist revolution. Still, in spite 
of the alluring title, Calverton’s book is really more of a Marxist 
interpretation of American social conditions and relies on refer- 
ences and excerpts from American authors—when they conveni- 
ently serve his purpose—to illustrate his thesis, if not his title. 

For the Marxist thesis and the Jeffersonian title are mutually 
contradictory. In seven lengthy chapters, Mr. Calverton effusively 
discusses the various efforts of the American people to achieve 
liberation, though the anxious reader is never quite certain from 
what American literature was “liberated” or is destined to be 
“liberated”. The gist of the discussion simmers down to a simple 
formula: during the colonial era, American literature was cultur- 
ally subservient to England but after the separation from the 
mother country and a golden day of reaction, liberation was se- 
cured by the emergence of sectional literatures (like that of New 
England, the South, and the Western frontier) which necessitated 
a further demand for “liberation” issuing fortunately (according 
to Mr Calverton) in what some newspapers euphemiously and in- 
accurately call “The War between the States”. After the Civil War 
American literature was “liberated” from sectionalism only to fall 
into a state of irrelevant and untimely gentility from which it was 
“liberated” by the “hard-guy” influence of twentieth century 
realists. At that point, Mr. Calverton was compelled, by the 
nature of time to pause, but not to stop, since some kind of a 
horoscope, or survey of the immediate future, seemed necessary. 
So, in a concluding cliapter, “Liberation”, Mr. Calverton advances 
the Communist theory, fashionable enough at the moment among 
the moguls of Manhattan, which will “liberate” current literature 
from its predominantly bourgeois character. 

Is Mr. Calverton kidding us? If the first stage of “liberation” 
was from cultural subserviency to England, are we to be colonial- 
ized again by cultural subserviency to Russia, to the Hegelian 
guesser Marx, or to the international proletariat? Could such a 
regression to a starting point be called “a liberation” by anyone 
in his senses? Of course it couldn’t. One wonders, then, if Mr. 
Calverton, who only a few years ago was frantically excited by 
his monopoly of a Freudian scheme for literary criticism (when to 
reject Freudianism was a prima facie evidence of beinga “moron”), 
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has merely caught up contemporary cant and panders to the 
panic towards Marxianism by all the sober young men on the 
Hudson? 

But some of his cant is decidedly outmoded now. His chapter 
on “The Southern Pattern” is valuable only insofar as he relies 
on Parrington’s diligent research but it is remarkably uninformed 
concerning present intellectual and literary movements in the 
South Twenty years ago, the following sentence from Calverton 
might have made Southerners mad: today it makes them laugh: 
“Nowhere, then, is there a forward looking tendency in Southern 
literature. Everywhere, the logic of escape prevails—escape to 
a plantation recollection, an imaginary Poictesme, or to a back- 
ward Negro living out of tune with his time.” Doubtless, Mr. 
Calverton has read James Branch Cabell, DuBose Heyward, 
Julia Peterkin, Maristan Chapman, John Crowe Ransom, Allen 
Tate, John Wade, T. S. Stribling—but has he read them intel- 
ligently? 

The pattern of The Liberation of American Literature is too 
neatly over-simplified to convince any one who knows the pageant 
of American letters; and it will show only an evidence of Mr. 
Calverton’s ingenuity to anyone who doesn’t. Much industry and 
much courage went into his book; but bookmaking today requires 
something more than courage and industry. Stripped of its appar- 
ent scholarliness it presents a clever but questionable discussion of 
the class conflicts between the “upper” and “petty” bourgeoisie 
and is always motivated by Marxian propaganda. It is an ex- 
ceedingly racy bit of journalese whose chief value is the media- 
tion it provides in some pages between the slow but trustworthy 
results of American scholarship during the last fifteen years and 
the general reading public. But the general effect is that of a 
Marxian hasty pudding with raisins of scholarship—all highly 
spiced. 


Strange as it may seem, there is a lusty tradition of Liberalism 
in the southern States, though it has always had a discouraging 
engagement with the forces of cultural ritual, reactionary gesti- 
culations, and a faith in the unction of bombast. The embattled 
farmers of Nashville, Tennessee, who raised their zsthetic and 
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economic pikes in the J’l] Take My Stand rebellion a year or two 
ago, may be thanked for giving added significance to Mr. Dabney’s 
Liberalism in the South. For the Nashvillians, who led a crusade 


.against what they bluntly called “Americanism” in favor of the 


restoral of Southern “mummyism” (as Walter Hines Page some- 
what vehemently called it), made necessary a reminder of a South- 
ern tradition which seemed to have its obituary, though that was 
no part of its intention, in Edwin Mims’ The Advancing South. 
With the dramatic appearance of such able retrogressionists as 
Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, and John Crowe Ransom one could 
very easily suppose that there was nobody left to carry on the 
Liberal battles in the South fought so valiantly by William Peter- 
field Trent, President Alderman of Virginia, and Walter Hines 
Page. 

Credentials are necessary for successful skirmishing in the libera- 
tion war of the South; credentials of blood, of social heritage, of 
regional affiliations beyond any possible question. Why this should 
be so will never be comprehensible to “outlanders” though Mr. 
Ransom and his friends tried to explain, as far as their meta- 
physical language would permit, in J’ll Take My Stand. Still, the 
fact is demonstrably ascertainable, as Dos Passos and Theodore 
Dreiser must have discovered in their humanitarian border raids 
in Harlan, Kentucky. Let the banners fly, then, and the trumpets 
peal when Virginius Dabney, scion of the best that Virginia can 
present in family trees, social distinction, and regional acceptance, 
writes even a journalistic history of Southern liberalism. The old 
Jeflersonian passion re-asserts itself in the bold and courageous 
book written by this thirty-year old gentleman of Virginia. “Cer- 
tainly,” Mr. Dabney concludes his rousing book, “in the South- 
ern hagiology the liberals are entitled to the most commanding 
place, for to them may be attributed almost everything that has 
been done in the Southern states in building up a broader and more 
humane civilization, in developing the potentialities of the average 
man and in striking the shackles from the human spirit.” 

Of course all this sounds old-fashioned in a critical context be- 
ing established by those earnest young flagellants who are en- 
gaged in restoring the reign of dogma and authority, whether the 
discipline be that of Thomas Aquinas, Karl Marx, Irving Babbitt 
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or T. S. Eliot. Mr. Dabney finds his inspiration in Lord Morley’s 
famous definition: “Respect for the dignity and worth of the indivi- 
dual is its [Liberalism’s] root. It stands for the subjection to hu- 
ma.. judgments of all claims of external authority, whether in 
an organized church, or in more loosely gathered societies of 
‘believers, or in books held sacred.” Against this definition, he 
traces historically the persistent struggle of Liberalism in the 
Southern States of the Union from the days of Jefferson to the pre- 
sent; in his four main sections (The Era of Jefferson, The Era of 
Calhoun, Up From the Ashes, and The New South) he graphically 
reports the history of liberalism’s achievements under the most 
discouraging conditions of an inert if not hostile environment, 
with brief and succinct glimpses of the most effective Southern 
liberals. 

But the book is not merely expository and historical. A burning 
passion and an alert intelligence are revealed in the fearless critical 
appraisals which touch the recital with a fiery Southern pugnacity. 
It comes at a fitting moment in the so-called “Southern Renas- 
cence” and has a double appeal: it will inform non-Southerners of 
streams of enlightenment which are far from being dormant in the 
South; and at the same time it will rally young Southerners to 
“take a stand” with the progressives of the past whose efforts 
desperately need to be pressed with all vigor in this present 
moment of crisis. 


Economics In THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By Theo Suranyi-Unger. New York: 
- 'W. W. Norton & Company. 1931. Pp. 397. 

Professor Suranyi-Unger has achieved a work of exact and 
painstaking scholarship. He has aimed to trace our great variety 
and divergence of economic doctrine to common philosophic 
sources, but his attempt of a genetic treatment of theories and 
systems in various countries is without integration with their con- 
temporary social and intellectual backgrounds. Therefore, his 
summaries are often inadequate or vague. American economists 
in particular have undermined the established doctrines, drifted 
farthest from philosophical speculation, and have instead devoted 
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themselves to the study of economic behavior and social institu- 
tions. His own excellent study of American economic thought 
disproves the assumptions of philosophic reference and cultural 
isolation. Yet the hopeful note in this international diversity of 
economic thought is that the ideal of social welfare has become the 
touchstone of judgment, and the reconstruction of economic insti- 
tutions the main issue of social control. 


Lassatte. By Arno Schirokauer. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New 

York: The Century Company. 1932. Pp. 320. 

“The plan of his life had been drafted by a giant and carried 
out by a dwarf.” Such is Herr Schirokauer’s summary of Las- 
salle, whose life was a compound of dramatic splendor, despair 
and conflicting emotions. He was a glorious rebel, fascinating to 
men and women, a prodigal rebel who wanted to dictate. The 
fame of Lassalle rests not on his Heraclitus and not on his success 
in law courts, but upon his championship of the working masses. 
The biography is too profuse with ornamentation, with the vari- 
ous and the unique of its hero, and neglects much that is of his- 
torical value in the making of German social democracy, for Ger- 
many is a social State, the State of Lassalle. 


Srauin: Tue Career or A Fanatic. By Essad-Bey. New York: The Viking 

Press. 1932. Pp. 391. 

Stalin “is the symbol of the greatness, the cruelty and the power 
of Asia, who is threatening to hurl herself at the throat of Europe.” 
Such is the epitome of this dramatic, grimly realistic, penny- 
dreadful, undocumented story of the “legendary” Man. of Steel. 
We see him in the streets of Tiflis playing gangster chief, then 
as hard-fighting, bomb-throwing revolutionist, ever battling with 
police, hunger, prison, and exile; we see him as the man of will 
and taciturnity, loyal in service to his master Lenin; we see him, 
silent but dominant, in the inner councils of the Party, a shrewd 
politician who built up for himself a proletarian majority. No- 
body knows Stalin, but to his present biographer he is an intriguer, 
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a modern Tamerlane. Yet even Trotsky was too honest a social 
thinker to attribute his fall to Stalin’s intrigue. A book of thun- ~ 
derbolts and unsparing revelations—all about a man who fears 
the limelight, who has no use for rhetoric, who conceives himself 

as the faithful apprentice consolidating the work of “master 
Lenin”. : 


Rameunc Turoucn Science. By A. L. De Leeuw. New York: Whittlesey 

House (McGraw-Hill). $2.50. 

We live in a world which is taking on unfamiliar aspects and 
contours. Space, time, ether, elements,—these and many others 
are appearing in new guises which most of us recognize only with 
difficulty. In technical treatises they defy comprehension; em- 
bodied in volumes of readable philosophy or outlines of up-to-date 
knowledge, they have resulted in little but false information and a 
new dogmatism whose essence is confusion. Mr. De Leeuw at- 
tempts neither philosophy nor outline. Instead, he gives a series of 
familiar (though somewhat strained) talks about scientific dis- 
coveries, and about such puzzling matters as the fourth dimen- 
sion, the nature of energy, light, space and the constitution of 
matter. A competent mechanical engineer, he keeps his feet very 
much on the ground, with the result that his illustrations and 
phrases sometimes lack the polish that we have come to expect 
from discussions of abstract topics. A universe reduced to peas 
and footballs loses something of its grandeur—but peas and foot- 
balls are more instructive than speculations on final causes and 
origins. Between the discovery that God is a mathematician and 
the compact, actual information of De Leeuw, I willingly choose 
the latter. 


i 


Carroii Lane Fenton. 
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